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British representative on the recent Reparations 
Conference in Paris. The company assembled 
at the invitation of the President and Council of 
the Society was both distinguished and repre- 
sentative and included the American Ambassador, 
General Dawes, and the Swedish Minister, Baron 
Palmstierna. 


The American Ambassador referred to Sir Josiah 
Stamp as “the greatest practical economist in 
the world ” (a term applied to him by Mr. Lloyd 
George), and the proposer of the toast of Sir 
Josiah’s health, who submitted it on behalf of 
Incorporated Accountants generally, pointed out 
that the “ Young Plan” was drafted by Sir 
Josiah and in itself embodied four months’ 
arduous work by the Committee of Experts. 
In expressing the deep appreciation of the 
guests and his fellow members, the spokesman 
for the Society said that they readily recognised 
the services which Sir Josiah Stamp had rendered 
to his country, to Europe and to the world by the 
single-minded application of his remarkable gifts 
_to the successful solution of the problem of 
Reparations and inter-allied debts. 


Useful assistance can be rendered to Sir Josiah 
Stamp in his labours to solve the Reparations 
problem by responding to his appeal for mission- 
aries in thinking as far forward as possible in regard 
to the plan, as he says that “ it is possible that the 
world will only come to knowledge and sanity on 
this problem by five-yearly instalments.” We 
have done our best to support the action of the 


*! | Council of the Society in honouring Sir Josiah 
ant Stamp by giving in our columns the text of his 
Obitua El ae hee jl fully and as accurately as possible. It 
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Ir was a happy thought which occurred to the 
President of the Society and those associated 
with him to give the ,irst dinner to be held at 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall in honour of 
Sir Josiah Stamp, Honorary Member and Examiner 
to the Society, in order to mark the world-wide 
indebtedness to him for his splendid services as 


manner indicated by him. 


We regret that the speech of General Dawes, 
the American Ambassador, is not reported more 
fully by us, but His Excellency is a difficult after- 
dinner speaker to follow. At Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, sometimes he addressed the 
audience directly, and then he appeared to be in 
personal communication with the President. 
However dramatic this form of oratory may 
seem to be, it makes it beyond the capacity of the 
most skilled reporters to do justice to utterances of 
far-reaching importance. The manner in which 
Sir Herbert Samuel proposed the toast of “ Anglo- 
American Friendship ” made one glad that he had 
returned to a fuller public life. A striking 
tribute by Mr. Justice Luxmoore to the President 
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in proposing his health, and Mr. Keens’ reply 
brought a very successful evening to a conclusion. 


The University of Johannesburg have conferred 
the- hon. degree of LL.D. upon Mr. Alexander 
Aiken, J.P., F.S.A.A., of Messrs. Alexander Aiken 
and Carter, of Johannesburg. Mr. Aiken’s name 
has been on the Society’s roll for more than 
80 years. He is well known and appreciated as a 
valued professional adviser throughout the Union 
of South Africa, and he possesses the confidence 
of his fellow Incorporated Accountants, tc whom 
he has rendered service of a high order. 


The Lord Mayor has given his customary 
public luncheon to the London Court of Arbi- 
tration, which consists of an equal number of 
members nominated by the Corporation of 
London and the London Chamber of Commerce. 
In responding to the toast of the London Court of 
Arbitration, proposed by the Lord Mayor, Mr. R.S. 
Fraser (Chairman of the Rules Committee of the 
Court) gave a very interesting summary of the 
history of arbitration in London. He empha- 
sised particularly the wide difference between 
arbitration on the one hand, which meant the 
making of an award by an arbitrator, and 
conciliation on the other hand, which was only 
a recommendation to the parties. With the 
London Court injustice resulting from the con- 
flicting concepts of arbitration and conciliation 
was impossible. The London Court, he said, 
was what it affected to be, a court of justice, in 
which a lay judge functioned, nominated by the 
Court to the position of arbitrator, which he 
occupied by reason of his knowledge as a com- 
mercial expert and his readiness to award in 
accordance with the law. 


One of the worst examples of a so-called 
Traders’ Association touting for accountancy 
work came to light in bankruptcy proceedings 
before the Registrar of the Leeds County Court. 
An adjourned public examination of two debtors 
showed that they had issued a booklet advising 
traders to keep exact accounts, and offering to 
place the resources of their Association at the 
disposal of those who desired a proper system 
of book-keeping. It transpired that the debtors 
themselves had not kept proper accounts and 
could not produce a correct balance-sheet. The 
Official Reeeiver very properly stigmatised this 
Traders’ Association as a “ humbug.” 


An Order in Council which appeared in the 
London Gazetie on the 9th ultimo appoints the 


Ist day of November, 1929, as the day upon 
which all the provisions of the Companies Act, 
1928, which are not already in force, shall come 
into operation. It will be remembered that by a 
previous Order in Council, Section 58 of the Act 
was brought into operation on the 7th of 
February last, and also so much of Section 118 
and the third Schedule as repealed Section 45 of 
the 1908 Act. Substantially, this latest Order in 
Council will bring the Companies Act, 1929, into 
operation, as with some small exceptions, it is 
merely a Consolidating Act. 


A decision of the Court which should not be 
overlooked by liquidators was given by Mr. 
Justice Eve last month in the case of The Dominion 
Tar & Chemical Co., Ltd. In the winding up, the 
company’s assets realised sufficient to pay the 
amounts due to the preference shareholders for 
capital and arrears of dividend, and to leave a 
sum payable to the ordinary shareholders equal 
to three and a half times the amount paid up on 
their shares. All income tax on the profits of the 
company had been paid. The question before the 
Court was whether income tax should be deducted 
from the arrears of dividend due to the preference 
shareholders, and, if so, at what rate. His Lord- 


ship held that no tax whatever should be deducted 


and based his decision on the case of Inland 
Revenue Commissioners v. Burrell, in which it was 
laid down that from the moment a liquidation 
begins, the distinction between capital and income 
disappears, and that which comes into the liqui- 
dator’s possession is neither capital nor income, 
but simply assets. In the present case, Mr. Justice 
Eve considered that the expression “ arrears of 
preference dividend ’’ was not the same thing as 
arrears of such a sum as the preference shareholders 
would have received after deduction of income 
tax from their dividends. 


In the case of a private company where the two 
directors who were the sole shareholders of the 
company died on successive days, and the com- 
pany was, therefore, left without any share- 
holders, Mr. Justice Maugham made an order for 
the names of the executors of the deceased share- 
holders to be placed on the register in respect of 
the shares held by the deceased. This was accord- 
ingly done by the secretary of the company. j 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, replying to @ 
question by Mr. Winston Churchill in the House 
of Commons stated that he did not propose to 
proceed with the second portion of the Finance 
Bill which formed part of Mr. Churchill's Budget 
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and was introduced into Parliament in the later 
stages of last session. Next year, however, he 
proposes to enact a clause extending the relief 
from stamp duties on company amalgamations, 
and also a clause with regard to motor cycles, 
but he does not intend to proceed with the 
proposals relating to bookmakers’ telephones and 
totalisator stakes, nor with the proposals for the 
reduction of Excise licence duty. 


There are probably not many cases relating to 
Enemy Debts now outstanding, but an interest- 
ing point arose the other day in the case of 
Simpson (Inspector of Taxes) v. Executors of Kay 
(deceased). The point at issue was whether the 
compensation payable in respect of the delay in 
receiving the money from Germany (which com- 
pensation was on the basis of interest at 5 per 
cent.) was a sum which was chargeable to income 
tax. The Court of Appeal, affirming the judgment 
of Mr. Justice Rowlatt, held that the compensa- 
tion, although expressed in the form of interest, 
was, nevertheless, compensation, and had not 
been turned into interest so as to attract income 
tax. 


Having regard to misapprehensions which 


exist as to the possibility of the Rating and_ 


Valuation Act, 1925, affecting assessments to 
income tax under Schedule A on_ properties 
outside the Metropolitan area, the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury has written to a corres- 
pondent as follows : “ The Rating and Valuation 
Act of 1925 is concerned only with local rates. 
The new valuations of properties are being made 
for rating purposes only. The valuation of house 
property for the purpose of Income Tax Schedule 
A is, outside the Metropolis, an entirely separate 
valuation from that for rating purposes. Income 
Tax Schedule A on properties outside the Metro- 
polis is at present charged upon a valuation made 
for that purpose in 1928, and is unaffected by the 
present rating and re-assessment.” 


It has just been decided by Mr. Justice Charles 
in the case of Reckitt v. Nunburnholme that where 
a person holding a power of attorney uses his 
powers to go outside the purposes of his principal’s 
interests in order to discharge his own private 
liabilities, his creditor, although receiving the 
money in good faith, cannot retain such payment 
against the wronged principal. As his Lordship 


pointed out, this is an illustration of one of two 
mnocent parties being involved in misfortune and 
loss by reason of the wrong-doing of a third. 


Profits and the Latw. 


Tue definition of the term “ profits” has long 
presented considerable difficulties to the lawyer, and 
these have frequently given rise to lengthy dis- 
cussion in the Courts without resulting in anything 
approaching finality. Indeed, having regard to the 
almost infinite varieties of the modes in which 
commercial enterprises may be lawfully conducted, 
it seems almost impossible to expect to discover a 
comprehensive definition of general applicability. 

In Binney v. The Ince Hall Coal and Cannel 
Company (1866), Vice-Chancellor Kindersley declared | 
that the principle to be applied in order to ascertain 
what were the “ net profits” of the company was _ 
“to make good the capital by taking stock and 
putting a value upon all the assets of the company, 
of whatever nature, and deducting therefrom all 
the liabilities (including amongst those liabilities 
the amount of contributed capital), and the surplus, 
if any, then remaining of the gross receipts would 
be net profit.” 


The different avenues of approach trodden by 
legal men as distinct from accountants or men of 
commerce were surveyed with lucidity by Lord 
Justice Lindley in Lee v. Neuchatel Asphalte Company 
(1889). In that case the company had been formed 
for the purpose of working a concession of certain 
mines and other wasting properties. The Court of 
Appeal held that a dividend could not be said to 
| have been paid out of capital merely because no 
provision had been made for the raising of a fund 
| to meet the depreciation in value of the company’s 
capital assets, and that such dividend could law- 
fully be made out of the amount by which the 
proceeds of working exceeded the costs of working 
regardless of the depreciation in the assets caused 
by the working, having regard to their nature and 
the nature and objects of the company’s undertaking. 
“That is a business matter left to business men,” 
said the Lord Justice. “If they think their pros- 
pects of success are considerable, so long as they 
pay their creditors, there is no reason why they 
should not go on and divide profits, so far as I 
ean see, although every shilling of the capital may 
be lost.” He instanced the case of a newspaper 
enterprise; a company is formed to launch a 
journal, and “sinks £250,000 before the receipts 
from sales and advertisements equal the current 
expenses, and supposing it then goes on, is it to 
be said that the company must come to a stop, 
or that it cannot divide profits until it has replaced 
its £250,000, which has been sunk in building up a 
property which if put’ up for sale would perhaps 
not yield £10,000?” Such a view, he felt, was 
traceable to the “ sort of notion that the company 
is debtor to capital. In an accountant’s point of 
view, it is quite right, in order to see how you stand, 
to put down company debtor to capital. But the 
company do not owe the capital . . . although it 


is a convenient notion, and does not deceive 
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mercantile men, it is apt to lead one astray ... the | Ammonia Soda Company, Limited, v. Chamberlain 
(1918), is authority for the proposition that it is 


capital is not a debt of the company.” 

In Foster v. New Trinidad Lake Asphalt Company, | P¢rfectly lawful for a company to set off against 
Limited (1901), “it is clear,” said Mr. Justice Byrne, | losses on revenue account appreciation in capital 
that “ an appreciation in total value of capital assets, | ®5S¢ts as valued and ascertained by the directors, 
if duly realised by sale or getting in of some portion With the approval of the company in general 
of such assets, may in a proper case be treated as ™eeting, even though the directors be not expert 
available for purposes of dividend.” The question | V@luers. In that case, Lord Justice Warrington, 

in dismissing as unsound the suggestion sometimes 


of what is profits, generally speaking, he held to 
P 8 y zs made that a company may not properly pay divi- 


depend “upon the result of the whole accounts 
fairly taken for the year, capital, as well as profit 
and loss, and although dividends may be paid out 
of earned profits in proper cases, although there 
has been a depreciation of capital, I do not think 
that a realised accretion to the estimated value 
of one item of the capital assets can be deemed to— 
be profit divisible amongst the shareholders without 
reference to the result of the whole accounts fairly 
taken.” 

The case of In re Spanish Prospecting Company, 
Limited (1911), is memorable for the exposition of 
the term “profits” by Lord Justice Fletcher 
Moulton. “In mercantile phraseology,” he pointed | 
out, ““the word may at times bear meanings indi- 
cated by the special context which deviate in some 
respects’ from the legal meaning. It “‘ implies a 
comparison between the state of a business at two 
specific dates usually separated by an interval of a 
year. The fundamental meaning is the amount of 
gain made by the business during the year. This 
can only be ascertained by a comparison of the 
assets of the business at the two dates... If 
the total assets of the business at the two dates 
be compared, the increase which they show at the 
later date as compared with the earlier date .. . 
represents in strictness the profits of the business 
during the period in question . . . the strict mean- | 
ing of the word ‘profits’ is rarely observed in 
drawing up the accounts of firms or companies . . . 
For instance, it is usual to exclude gains and losses 
arising from causes not directly connected with 
the business of the company, such, for instance, 
as a rise in the market value of land occupied by 
the company .. . Profits may exist in kind as 
well as in cash. For instance, if a business is, so 
far as assets and liabilities are concerned, in the 
same position that it was in the year before with 
the exception that it has contrived during the year 


dends out of profits so long as there are losses 
previously incurred and not yet made good, was 
careful to add that “the nature of the business 
and the amount of the loss may be such that no 
honest and reasonable man of business would think 
of paying dividends without providing for it,” in 
which case the Court would be likely to hold that 
the payment would be improper. This decision 
was followed by Mr. Justice Eve in Lawrence v. 
West Somerset Mineral Railway Company (1918). 
The position as it affected an investment trust 
company of the type which is becoming increasingly 
popular nowadays was dealt with by Mr. Justice 


Younger in Wall v. London and Provincial Trust, 


Limited (1920), where he said: “In accounts kept 
as this company is required to keep its accounts 
an appreciation in capital assets can never increase 
the dividend fund. If for the purpose of dividend 
a company like this desires to gain the benefit of 
an appreciation in capital values it must adopt the 
single account system, and, as a consequence, valuc 
its entire assets for the purpose of every dividend 


' distribution.” 


In this connection there is no real distinction to 


be drawn between a company registered under the 
Joint Stock Companies Acts and one incorporated 


under special Acts to which the Companies Clauses 
Consolidation Acts have been made applicable. 


This was decided in Cross v. Imperial Continental 
| Gas Association (923). 


Casual Profits. 


THERE are few points in Income Tax practice 
about which more uncertainty exists than that 
of Casual Profits. By their very nature they are 


to acquire some property—say, mining rights—which | bee : > edicts 
ithhad : Li ieee | pable of a precise definition, and the verdi 
gers ampere md 2 igen pani in the decided cases seem to offer little assistance 


mining rights represent the profits of the year, and | 
this whether or not they are specifically valued in 
the annual accounts. But,” he proceeded, “ though 
there is a wide field for variation of practice in these 
estimations of profit in the domestic documents of a 
firm or a company, this liberty ceases at once when 
the rights of third persons intervene.” Amongst 
such third “‘ persons ” the most important, perhaps, 
is usually the Revenue with its rights to a portion 
of the profits by way of income tax. A familiar case 
is that of an officer or employee of a company whose 
remuneration in whole or in part is based upon a 


in arriving at any general principles governing 
liability. 

At one time it was generally considered that 
it was necessary in order to attract liability 
that the profits should be of a recurring nature, 
on the ground that the profits assessable under 
Schedule D are “ annual profits or gains.” 

In the case of Ryall v. Hoare the directors 
of a company guaranteed its bank overdraft for 
which they received a commission. One of the 


percentage of profits. 


directors, a solicitor, had never previously given & 
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guarantee, but his commission was, nevertheless, _ too small to justify the formation of a public 
held to be assessable under Case 6 of Schedule D, company, an option to purchase a larger adjoining 
Mr. Justice Rowlatt stating that the word estate was acquired and the joint rights in the 
“annual” in cag connection merely signified two estates were transferred to a company formed 
“ for the year ” or “ accruing in the year.” This for the purpose on terms which resulted in a 
interpretation of the word “annual” was profit. The question in this case was whether 
subsequently approved in several other cases, _the amount received by one of the four, who took 

including Martin v. Lowry, where an agricultural a fourth share of the profit, was liable to income 
machinery merchant made a purchase of a large tax. The Commissioners found that the estates 
quantity of linen and resold it at a profit by were acquired solely with a view to resale, and 
means of an elaborate organisation. A similar that there was never any intention of holding 
view was taken in the case of the Commissioners them as an investment. They accordingly con- 
of Inland Revenue v. Livingston, Florence & Keith. | firmed the assessment which had been made. 
There a fish salesman, a blacksmith, and a ship On appeal the matter came before Mr. Justice 
repairer jointly purchased a steamer, converted Rowlatt, who pointed out that in this case the 
it into a steam drifter, and resold it at a profit. profit arose by reason of an appreciation’ of 
In spite of the fact that they had never acted capital, and that for the reasons stated by him in 
together previously and that this was the only Pearn v. Miller the profit arising from such a 


transaction, the Scottish Court of Session decided | 


that the profit was assessable. 


In consequence of this view of the meaning of 
the word “ annual ”’ it appeared that profits of 
almost any kind would be liable to income tax. 
Up to this point the decisions had not disclosed 
any very clear differentiation between profits 
which were assessable under Case 1 of Schedule D 
and those in respect of which there was a liability 
under Case 6. For example, in the case of 
Cooper v. Stubbs income tax was held to be 
assessable “under either Case 1 or Case 6.” In 
the case of Pearn-v. Miller, however, where the 
Commissioners had decided that a builder’s fore- 
man, who had purchased several houses and after 
repairing them had resold some of them at 
profit, was liable to assessment under Case 6, 
Mr. Justice Rowlatt did not agree and stated 
that the difference between the purchase price 
and the sale price of goods or property was only 
assessable if the transactions were such as to 
constitute the carrying on of a trade or business. 
The difference between the purchase price and 
the sale price represented an apjreciation of 
capital which could not be brought within the 
limits of Case 6 because capital profits, as such, 
were not assessable and only attracted liability 
to tax in circumstances which amounted to the 
carrying on of a trade, when they would be 
assessable under Case 1. 

The case of Jones v. Leeming, which has 
recently been decided by the Court of Appeal, 
carries the matter a step further. Briefly, the 
facts were that four men jointly acquired an 
option to purchase a rubber estate. Various 
Schemes were put forward with a view to selling 
their rights at a profit, but eventually it was 
decided that the best plan was to form a company 
to purchase their interest. The property being 


transaction was only liable to income tax if it 
amounted to carrying on a trade. It would then 
be assessable under Case 1 and there could be no 
liability under Case 6. He also referred to the 
earlier cases in which it had been decided that a 
trade may be carried on even though there is 
only one transaction. The finding of the Com- 
missioners did not deal with this aspect, and he 
accordingly referred the case back to them for 
their decision on this point. In due course they 
reconsidered the matter and stated that in their 
opinion the transaction was not in the nature 
of a trade. This was accepted as conclusive by 
Mr. Justice Rowlatt and he allowed the appeal. 


The Inland Revenue Authorities then took the 


&/ case to the Court of Appeal, where the decision 


of the lower court was unanimously confirmed. 
The Master of the Rolls, in the course of 
his judgment, approved Mr. Justice Rowlatt’s 
acceptance of the finding of the Commissioners 
(whether he agreed with it or not) as conclusive, 
and also his decision that, where there is an 
appreciation of capital such as the Commis- 
sioners had found in this case, it could not 
be assessed under Case 6 of Schedule D. He 
then proceeded to deal with the distinctions 
between the kinds of profits which are assessable 
under Case 1 and those assessable under Case 6. 
He showed by reference to previous cases that 
profits to be liable under Case 6 must be of an 
income or revenue nature as distinct from those 
in the nature of accretions of capital. He also 
referred to the necessity for the existence of a 
source of income before there can be any liability 
to tax, as was clearly brought out jn the case 
of Brown v. The National Provident Institution, 
and pointed out that accretions of capital involve 
liability to tax if a source, namely a trade, exists, 
but not otherwise. He did not state the limits 
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mercantile men, it is apt to lead one astray . . . the 
capital is not a debt of the company.” 


In Foster v. New Trinidad Lake Asphalt Company, 
Limited (1901), “it is clear,” said Mr. Justice Byrne, 
that “ an appreciation in total value of capital assets, 
if duly realised by sale or getting in of some portion 
of such assets, may in a proper case be treated as 
available for purposes of dividend.” The question | 
of what is profits, generally speaking, he held to 
depend “upon the result of the whole accounts 
fairly taken for the year, capital, as well as profit 
and loss, and although dividends may be paid out 
of earned profits in proper cases, although there 
has been a depreciation of capital, I do not think 
that a realised accretion to the estimated value 
of one item of the capital assets can be deemed to 
be profit divisible amongst the shareholders without 
reference to the result of the whole accounts fairly 
taken.” 

The case of In re Spanish Prospecting Company, 
Limited (1911), is memorable for the exposition of 
the term “profits” by Lord Justice Fletcher 
Moulton. “In mercantile phraseology,” he pointed 
out, “the word may at times bear meanings indi- 
cated by the special context which deviate in some 
respects” from the legal meaning. It “implies a 
comparison between the state of a business at two 
specific dates usually separated by an interval of a 
year. The fundamental meaning is the amount of 
gain made by the business during the year. This 
can only be ascertained by a comparison of the 
assets of the business at the two dates... If 
the total assets of the business at the two dates 
be compared, the increase which they show at the 
later date as compared with the earlier date... 
represents in strictness the profits of the business 
during the period in question . . . the strict mean- 
ing of the word ‘profits’ is rarely observed in 
drawing up the accounts of firms or companies . . . 

For instance, it is usual to exclude gains and iosses 
arising from causes not directly connected with 
the business of the company, such, for instance, 
as a rise in the market value of land occupied by 
the company ... Profits may exist in kind as 
well as in cash. For instance, if a business is, so 
far as assets and liabilities are concerned, in the 
same position that it was in the year before with 


Ammonia Soda Company, Limited, v. Chamberlain 


(1918), is authority for the proposition that it is 


perfectly lawful for a company to set off against 
losses on revenue account appreciation in capital 
assets as valued and ascertained by the directors, 
with the approval of the company in general 
meeting, even though the directors be not expert 
valuers. In that case, Lord Justice Warrington, 
in dismissing as unsound the suggestion sometimes 
made that a company may not properly pay divi- 
dends out of profits so long as there are losses 
previously incurred and not yet made good, was 
careful to add that “the nature of the business 
and the amount of the loss may be such that no 
honest and reasonable man of business would think 
of paying dividends without providing for it,” in 
which case the Court would be likely to hold that 
the payment would be improper. This decision 
was followed by Mr. Justice Eve in Lawrence v. 
West Somerset Mineral Railway Company (1918). 
The position as it affected an investment trust 
company of the type which is becoming increasingly 
popular nowadays was dealt with by Mr. Justice 


Younger in Wall v. London and Provincial Trust, 


Limited (1920), where he said: “In accounts kept 
as this company is required to keep its accounts 
an appreciation in capital assets can never increase 
the dividend fund. If for the purpose of dividend 
a company like this desires to gain the benefit of 
an appreciation in capital values it must adopt the 
single account system, and, as a consequence, value 
its entire assets for the purpose of every dividend 


distribution.” 


In this connection there is no real distinction to 


_be drawn between a company registered under the 
Joint Stock Companies Acts and one incorporated 


under special Acts to which the Companies Clauses 
Consolidation Acts have been made applicable. 


This was decided in Cross v. Imperial Continental 
'Gas Association (923). 


Casual Profits. 


THERE are few points in Income Tax practice 
about which more uncertainty exists than that 


the exception that it has contrived during the year 
to acquire some property—say, mining rights—which | 
it¢had not previously possessed, it follows that those | 
mining rights represent the profits of the year, and 
this whether or not they are specifically valued in 
the annual accounts. But,” he proceeded, “ though 
there is a wide field for variation of practice in these 
estimations of profit in the domestic documents of a 
firm or a company, this liberty ceases at once when 
the rights of third persons intervene.” Amongst 
such third “‘ persons” the most important, perhaps, 
is usually the Revenue with its rights to a portion 
of the profits by way of income tax. A familiar case 
is that of an officer or employee of a company whose 
remuneration in whole or in part is based upon a 


of Casual Profits. By their very nature they are 
incapable of a precise definition, and the verdicts 
in the decided cases seem to offer little assistance 
in arriving at any general principles governing 
liability. 

At one time it was generally considered that 
it was necessary in order to attract liability 
that the profits should be of a recurring nature, 
on the ground that the profits assessable under 
Schedule D are “ annual profits or gains.” 

In the case of Ryall v. Hoare the directors 
of a company guaranteed its bank overdraft for 
which they received a commission. One of the 


percentage of profits. 


directors, a solicitor, had never previously given & 
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guarantee, but his commission was, nevertheless, | 


held to be assessable under Case 6 of Schedule D, 
Mr. Justice Rowlatt stating that the word 
“annual” in this connection merely signified | 
“ for the year ” or “ accruing in the year.” This 
interpretation of the word “annual” was 
subsequently approved in several other cases, 
including Martin v. Lowry, where an agricultural | 
machinery merchant made a purchase of a large 


quantity of linen and resold it at a profit by. 


means of an elaborate organisation. A similar 
view was taken in the case of the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue v. Livingston, Florence & Keith. | 
There a fish salesman, a blacksmith, and a ship 


repairer jointly purchased a steamer, converted | 


it into a steam drifter, and resold it at a profit. 


In spite of the fact that they had never acted | 
together previously and that this was the only 
transaction, the Scottish Court of Session decided | 


that the profit was assessable. 


In consequence of this view of the meaning of 
the word “ annual” it appeared that profits of 
almost any kind would be liable to income tax. 
Up to this point the decisions had not disclosed 
any very clear differentiation between profits 
which were assessable under Case 1 of Schedule D 
and those in respect of which there was a liability 
under Case 6. For example, in the case of 
Cooper v. Stubbs income tax was held to be 
assessable “under either Case 1 or Case 6.” In 
the case of Pearn-v. Miller, however, where the 
Commissioners had decided that a builder’s fore- 
man, who had purchased several houses and after 
repairing them had resold some of them at a 
profit, was liable to assessment under Case 6, 
Mr. Justice Rowlatt did not agree and stated 
that the difference between the purchase price 
and the sale price of goods or property was only 
assessable if the transactions were such as to 
constitute the carrying on of a trade or business. 
The difference between the purchase price and 
the sale price represented an appreciation of 
capital which could not be brought within the 
limits of Case 6 because capital profits, as such, 
were not assessable and only attracted liability 
to tax in circumstances which amounted to the 
carrying on of a trade, when they would be 
assessable under Case 1. 

The case of Jones v. Leeming, which has 
recently been decided by the Court of Appeal, 
carries the matter a step further. Briefly, the 
facts were that four men jointly acquired an 
option to purchase a rubber estate. Various 
Schemes were put forward with a view to selling 
their rights at a profit, but eventually it was 
decided that the best plan was to form a company 
to purchase their interest. The property being 


too small to justify the formation of a public 
‘company, an option to purchase a larger adjoining 
estate was acquired and the joint rights in the 
two estates were transferred to a company formed 
for the purpose on terms which resulted in a 
profit. The question in this case was whether 
‘the amount received by one of the four, who took 
a fourth share of the profit, was liable to income 
tax. The Commissioners found that the estates 
were acquired solely with a view to resale, and 
that there was never any intention of holding 
them as an investment. They accordingly con- 
firmed the assessment which had been made. 
On appeal the matter came before Mr. Justice 
Rowlatt, who pointed out that in this case the 
profit arose by reason of an appreciation ‘of 
capital, and that for the reasons stated by him in 
_Pearn v. Miller the profit arising from such a 
transaction was only liable to income tax if it 
amounted to carrying on a trade. It would then 
be assessable under Case 1 and there could be no 
liability under Case 6. He also referred to the 
earlier cases in which it had been decided that a 
trade may be carried on even though there is 
only one transaction. The finding of the Com- 
missioners did not deal with this aspect, and he 
accordingly referred the case back to them for 
their decision on this point. In due course they 
reconsidered the matter and stated that in their 
opinion the transaction was not in the nature 
of a trade. This was accepted as conclusive by 
Mr. Justice Rowlatt and he allowed the appeal. 


The Inland Revenue Authorities then took the 
case to the Court of Appeal, where the decision 
of the lower court was unanimously confirmed. 
The Master of the Rolls, in the course of 
his judgment, approved Mr. Justice Rowlatt’s 
acceptance of the finding of the Commissioners 
(whether he agreed with it or not) as conclusive, 
and also his decision that, where there is an 
appreciation of capital such as the Commis- 
sioners had found in this case, it could not 
be assessed under Case 6 of Schedule D. He 
then proceeded to deal with the distinctions 
between the kinds of profits which are assessable 
under Case 1 and those assessable under Case 6. 
He showed by reference to previous cases that 
profits to be liable under Case 6 must be of an 
income or revenue nature as distinct from those 
in the nature of accretions of capital. He also 
referred to the necessity for the existence of a 
source of income before there can be any liability 
to tax, as was clearly brought out jn the case 
of Brown v. The National Provident Institution, 
and pointed out that accretions of capital involve 
liability to tax if a source, namely a trade, exists, 


but not otherwise. He did not state the limits 
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within which profits must fall in order to be 
included under Case 6 except that they must be 
profits assessable undef Schedule D, and it is 
difficult to conceive a precise definition of a case 
which comprises “ tax in respect of any annual 
profits or gains not falling under any of the fore- 
going cases (that is Cases 1 to 5) and not charged 
by virtue of any other schedule.” 

The present position, therefore, appears to be 
that a profit or gain represented by the difference 
between the purchase price and the sale price 
of goods or property—or, in other words, an 
accretion of capital—is not liable to tax unless 
the transaction is in the nature of trade, but, as 
this is a question of fact for the decision of the 
Commissioners according to the circumstances, 
there will usually be some uncertainty as to 
whether the profit is liable to income tax in any 
particular case. 


meas of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
The following additions to and promotions in the 
Membership of the Society have been completed since 
our last issue :— 


ASSOCIATES TO FELLOWS 


Apye, Caartes WiiiiaM, Accountant, Eastern Telegraph 
ry ad Limited, Electra House, Moorgate, London, 
2. 


AtrrREeD (Armstrong, Worrall & Co.), 


ARMSTRONG, 
Practising 


‘41, Corporation Street, a 
Accountant. 

ARMSTRONG, HERBERT JosEPH (J. w. Armstrong & 
Sons), 2, Collingwood Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

Practising Accountant. 

BELL, Tuomas, Grey’s Building, 53, Grey Street, New- 
eastle-on-Tyne, Practising Accountant. 

Bryant, Pamir Trayron, Central Chambers, Broadway, 

Haywards Heath, Practising Accountant. 

Cook, CEciL Auratp Reep (Cook, Humphrey & Co.), 
1624, Terminus Road, Eastbourne, Practising 
Accountant. 

Couzens, Joun Victor, 86, Fratton Road, Portsmouth, 
Practising Accountant. 

Dunn, Freperick Stewart, A.C.A. (Dunn, Hornby & 
Co.), P.O. Box 312, Nairobi, Practising Accountant. 

JAMES, ALFRED SiDNEY (R. Duncan French & Co.),14, North 
John Street, Liverpool, Practising Accountant. 

Menta, RamprasaD CHIMANLAL (R. C. Mehta & Co.), 
111, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay, Practising 
Accountant. 

Nayior, Rospert Owen, Lloyds Bank Chambers, Finkle 
Street, Kendal, Practising Accountant. 

Noyce, Gorpon Ernest (W. Murray Smith & Berend), 
378, Smith Street, Durban, South Africa, Practising 
Accountant. 

Prmuinc, Ricnarp, Accountant to the Tipton Urban 
District Council, Public Offices, Tipton. 

Roy, Apursa CHanpra (A. C. Roy & Co.), 7, Rankin 
Street, Dacca, India, Practising Accountant. 

Saunpers, Wi111am Joun (Saunders, Cameron & 

- McConnell), 34, King Street E., Toronto, Canada, 
Practising Accountant. — 


Scott, JAMEs ARCHIBALD, 
berlain, Kilmarnock, 
Warner, ALFRED Epwarp (Horace Fruin, Warner & Co.), 

60, Head Street, Colchester, Practising Accountant. 
Waritrnc, Water Fowrer, F.C.A. (Larking, Larking 
& Whiting), Bridge Buildings, Wisbech, Practising 
Accountant. 
Worraut, Joun Oakey (Armstrong, Worrall & Co.), 
15, Stanley Street, Liverpool, Practising Accountant. 


ASSOCIATES. 

Amspon, Epwarp Victor, F.C.A. (Edward Amsdon, 
Son & Wells), 22, Walbrook, London, E.C.4, 
Practising Accountant. 

ARCHIBALD, ALEXANDER, Clerk to Scott & Paterson, 5, 
Coates Crescent, Edinburgh. 

Asuwortu, Sypngy Ruskin, Clerk to E. A. Elliott, 
18, Market Street, Heywood, Lancs. 

Baker, Cectt, Borough Treasurer's Department, Town 
Hall, Torquay. 

Banner, Georce Lesuie, City Treasurer's Department, 
The Council House, Birmingham. 

Barker, Joun, Borough Treasurer's Department, 
Stubbylee Hall, Bacup. 

Barnett, Epwarp Norman, Clerk to Meredith, Turner 
& Co., 126, Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

BerRnuarDt, JoHN STaANworTH WiLkes, Clerk to J. & 
A. W. Sully & Co., 44, Corn Street, Bristol. 

Biunpen, Witiiam Staniey, Exchequer and Audit 
Department, Audit House, Victoria Embankment, 
London, E.C.4. 

Bromiey, Rosert, Clerk to T. E. Lowe, 78, Lichfield 
Street, Wolverhampton. 

Camp.in, ALAN, Accountant's Department, Corporation 
of Sheffield, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

Craven, Ronatp Wim, Clerk to Bell & Watson, 2, 
St. Sepulchre Gate, Doncaster. 

Crone, Georce Row ann, Clerk to Hilton, Sharp & 
Clarke, 4, Pavilion Buildings, Brighton. 

Dapp, Jutian, H.M. Inspector of Taxes, Peckham 
District, Inland Revenue Office, 19, Linden Grove, 
Nunhead, London, S.E.15. 

Davey, Epwarp Sevitie, Clerk to Edmonds, Clover & 
Jones, 8-11, Pavilion Buildings, Brighton. 

Davies, Jonn Vaucnan, Clerk to John Davies, Barclay’s 
Bank Buildings, 1, Bank Street, Wrexham. 

Davis, Epwarp Kineossury, Clerk to Croydon & King, 
5, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 

Dona.p, ANDREW SHELDEN, A.C.A., Glen Fern Chambers, 
Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, Hants, 
Practising Accountant. 

Dowpen, STANLEY Gorpon, Clerk to Pettitt & Son, 
Lloyds Bank Chambers, 45-47, Old Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth. 

Ezra, Ory Davin, Clerk to H. J. Dastoor & Co., 97, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 

Fatkner, Cyrim Freperick, Clerk to James L. & F. S. 
Oliver, 32, Grainger Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Ferry, Georce ALFrep, Clerk to Greaves & Co., 2, St. 
Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Fietrcner, Herpert Cuarwes, Clerk to Carter & Co., 16, 
Dame Street, Dublin. 

Fornercitt, Hersert Sentor, Clerk to Arthur Collins, 
20, Abingdon Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 

Fry, Joun, Clerk to A. J. Northcott, Condy & Co., 14, 
Princess Square, Plymouth. 

Gate, Lancetot Hotperness, A.C.A., Glen Fern 

Chambers, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 
Practising Accountant. 

GarrarD, GEorRGE JOHN, 
Northamptonshire County Council, 
Northampton. 

Garraway, Cyrit Stantey (Blakey & Co.), High Court, 
High Street, Sheffield, Accountant. | 


C.A., Joint Town Cham- 


Accountant’s Department, 
County Hall, 
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GreEnwoop, Joun, Clerk to Porter, Matthews & Marsden, 
43, Preston New Road, Blackburn. 

Haywarp, Epwarp James, Accountant’s Department» 
Northamptonshire County Council, County Hall- 
Northampton. 

Horrmcr, Hersert Witiiam, Accountant-General’s 
Department, Ministry of Pensions, Sanctuary 
Buildings, 18, Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1. 

Jones, CHarLtes Epwarp Irvine, Exchequer and Audit 
Department, Audit House, Victoria Embankment, 
London, E.C.4. 

Ke.ter, Tnomas Artruur, Clerk to Hopps & Bankart, 

_ 25, Friar Lane, Leicester. . 

Kiuper, Gitpert Frank Patey, Assistant Accountant, 
Finance Department, Ministry of Labour, Queen 
Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 

Korxurn, Louis, Clerk to Stanley Scotter, Lloyds Bank 
Chambers, Market Place, Hull. 

LaMBERT, REGINALD CorKER, Clerk to Hart, Moss & Co., 
22, Moorgate Street, Rotherham. 

Lioyp, Tuomas Ricuarp, Clerk to Thomas Smethurst 
& Co., Prince’s Chambers, 26, Pall Mall, Manchester, 

Lyrucor, GrorGe, Clerk to Noon & Elsworth, 57, White- 
chapel, Liverpool. 

MacLeop, StaNLey Bawsrenie, B.Sc., H.M. Inspector 
of Taxes, Dorchester, Dorset. 

Mason, WiLL1AM Freperickx, Borough Treasurer's Office, 
Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey. 

Moore, Harorp, Clerk to espe & Sharpe, Market 
Place Chambers, Huddersfield. 

Moornovuse, Rurus, Clerk to Wright & Favell, Norfolk 
Chambers, 55, Norfolk Street, Sheffield. 

Morris, Jonn Crayton, Clerk to Robert Heatley & Co., 
33, Brazennose Street, Manchester. 

Naciey, Bensamin (B. Nagley & Co.), 62, Dale Street, 
Liverpool, Practising Accountant. 

Neat, Frepericx, Clerk to E. C. Saphin, Cromwell 
House, Fulwood Place, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 

Netson, Witu1aM Bertram, Clerk to W. E. Nelson & Co., 
22, Lord Street, Liverpool. 

Nrxon, Joun Henry, Clerk to Herbert Wilde, 5, Cross 
Street, Manchester. 

Peckxnam, Epwarp Tuomas, Clerk to Fitzh Tillett 
& Co., Finsbury Pavement House, 120, 
London, E.C.2. 

PLewman, Tuomas Lesuie, Clerk to Keens, Shay, Keens 
& Co., 87, High Street, Bedford. 


oorgate, 


FS.AA. (President, Institute of Municipal Treasurers), 
| Mr. A. R. Mountain (Chairman of Lloyds), Mr. C. P. 


Incorporated Accountants’ 
Binner to Sir Josiah Stamp. 


Tue members of the Council of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors gave a 
dinner in Incorporated Accountants’ Hall to Sir 
Josiah Stamp on July 2nd to mark the appreciation 
of the Society of the work of Sir Josiah Stamp as 
British representative on the recent Reparations 
Conference in Paris. The dinner was the first to 
be held in the Society’s hall. The reception was 
in the Library and dinner was served in the Great 
Hall, which provided a most impressive setting for 
the gathering. The Presipent, Mr. Thomas Keens, 
F.S.A.A., was in the chair, and he was supported by 
a distinguished company, including :— 

Sir Josiah Stamp, G.B.E., Se.D., LL.D., D.Se. 
(Member and Examiner to the Society), His Excellency 
the American Ambassador (General C. Gates Dawes), 
His Excellency the Swedish Minister (Baron E. K. 
Palmstierna), Mr. F. W. Pethick-Lawrence, M.A., M.P. 
(Financial Secretary to the Treasury), the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Luxmoore, the Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
Samuel, G.C.B., G.B.E., M.P., the Mayor of Westminster 
(Major Vivian B. Rogers, D.S.O., M.C., J.P.), Mr. Ray 
Atherton (Counsellor to the American Embassy), the 
Right Hon. Lord Herbert Scott, C.M.G., D.S.O. (President, 
London Chamber of Commerce), Sir T. Gregory Foster, 
B.A., Ph.D. (Vice-Chancellor, University of London), 
Sir William Beveridge, K.B.E., C.B. (Director, London 
School of Economics), Sir Ernest Gowers, K.C.B., K.B.E., 
C.B. (Chairman, Board of Inland Revenue), Sir Edward 
Harrison (Chief Inspector of Taxes), Sit Basil Blackett, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.L, Mr. H. Fitch Kemp, F.C.A. (Vice- 
President, Institute of Chartered Accountants), Mr. G. 
Addison Scott, F.C.A. (President, Association of Scottish 


| Chartered Accountants in London), Brig.-Gen. Arthur 


Maxwell, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., D.L. (Past President, 
Institute of Secretaries), Mr. Edmund Lund, 


Port, WituiamM TurRNBULL, City Chamberlain’s Office, Mahon (Comptroller of the Bank of England), Sir Ernest 


Glasgow. 
Pryor, Ernest REGINALD, Clerk to Benbow & Airs, 2a, 
Sheep Street, Northampton. 


Rawuns, Cyrm. Beaumont, M.C., 


borough. 


| Clark, K.C.B., C.B.E., Sir 

Mr. J. M. Keynes, M.A., C.B., Mr. G. Myrddin-Evans, 

_Mr. Henry Dawes, Mr. Harold Bellman, Mr. B. F. 
Flying Officer, | 

Accountant Branch, Royal Air Force, South Farn- | 

| Mr. S. Bayliss Smith, F.C.A., Mr. A. C. Hay, Mr. E. S. 


Stanley Machin, J.P., 


Crosfield, Dr. S. L. Pearce, C.B.E., Mr. J. Broughton- 
Knight, C.B.E., Lieut.-Col. J. Barrett Lennard, C.B.E., 


Ropinson, Wrii1am, Clerk to Surrey, Bishop & Co., | Trehearne, Councillor F. W. Isard, Mr. Frank Hole, 


7-8, Poultry, London, E.C.2. 

Saunpers, Henry ALBERT, Finance Division, Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, 
London, S.W.1. 


| Mr. Fred Bartlett, Captain , Bernard Smart, D.S.O., 
| Mr. Walter T. Layton, C.H., C.B.E., Mr. E. Mackenzie 
_Hay, Mr. O. R. Hobson, Mr. C. R. S. Harris, Mr. C. A. 
| Reeve, Mr. Arthur W. Kiddy, Mr. E. D. Kissan, Mr. M. 


Suaw, Terence Tuomas, Clerk to Joseph W. Shepherd, | © Saver, Mr. A. S. Wade, Mr. Fred May, Mr. Clement 


C.B.E., 78, King Street, Manchester. 

Serra, Frepericx Josern, Clerk to G. L. Foulds, Federa- 
tion Chambers, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. 

Sura, Oswatp Harmon, Clerk to James & Cowper, 144, 
Northbrook Street, Newbury. 


Ww : | M.A, (Examiner to the Society), 
ANLESS, JoHN Epwarp, Clerk ae Alfred E. Usher, 28, | F-.S.A.A, (Examiner to the Society), Mr. A. H. Hughes, 


_F.S.A.A. (Auditor to the Society), Mr. Walter P. Norton 
_ (Solicitor to the Society), Mr. A. E. Woodington, F.S.A.A. 


West Sunniside, Sunderland 
Warre, Epmunp Cuarwes, Clerk to Woolley & Waldron, 
6, Portland Street, Southampton. 


| C. Gatley, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. (Examiner to the Society), 
| Mr. Roland Burrows, M.A., LL.D. (Recorder of Cam- 
_ bridge, Examiner to the Society), Mr. William H. Coates, 
_Ph.D., LL.B. (Examiner to the Society), Mr. E. T. Allen, 


Mr. Richard A. Witty, 


Warrrtes, Harotp Henry, Clerk to John H. Free- (Vice-President, Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
borough, J.P., 25, Figtree Lane, Sheffield. | Auditors), Sir James Martin, J.P., F.S.A.A. (Past Presi- 
WiitraMs, HERBERT CHARLES, Accountant’s Department, | dent), -Mr. C. Hewetson Nelson, J.P., F.S.A.A. (Past 
Croydon Corporation, Town Hall, Croydon. | President), Mr. G. Stanhope Pitt, F.S.A.A. (Past Presi- 
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dent), Mr. E, W. C. Whittaker, J.P., F.S.A.A. (Member 
of Council), Mr. James Paterson, F.S.A.A. (Member of 
Council), Mr. Henry Morgan, F.S.A.A. (Member of 
Council), Mr. Arthur Collins, F.S.A.A. (Member of Council), 
Mr. W. McIntosh Whyte, F.S.A.A. (Member of Council), 
Mr. W. H. Payne, F.S.A.A. (Member of Council), Mr. E. 
Cassleton Elliott, F.S.A.A. (Member of Council), Mr. 
William Paynter, F.S.A.A. (Member of Council), Mr. 
Walter Holman, F.S.A.A. (Member of Council), Mr. R. T. 
Warwick, F.S.A.A. (Member of Council), Mr. D. E. 
Campbell, F.S.A.A. (Member of Council), Mr. R. Wilson 
Bartlett, J.P., F.S.A.A. (Member of Council), Mr. Frederic 
C. Crosland, F.S.A.A. (President, Yorkshire District 
Society), Mr. Fred. A. Prior, F.S.A.A. (President, Notts 
and Derby District Society), Mr. G. Brinley Bowen, 
F.S.A.A. (President, Swansea and South-West Wales 
District Society), Mr. T. O. Morgan, A.S.A.A. (Hon. 
Secretary, Swansea and South-West Wales District 
Society), Mr. M. J. Faulks, M.A., F.S.A.A. (President, 
Incorporated Accountants’ Students’ Society of London), 
Mr. G. Roby Pridie, F.S.A.A. (Vice-President, Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Students’ Society of London), Mr. 
Percy H. Walker, F.S.A.A. (Vice-President, South Wales 
and Monmouthshire District Society), Mr. T. N. T. David, 
B.A., F.S.A.A. (Honorary Secretary, South Wales and 
Monmouthshire District Society), Mr. Alexander Hannah, 
F.S.A.A. (Hon. Secretary, Liverpool and District Society), 
Mr. H. Reynolds, F.S.A.A. (Hon. Secretary, Bradford 
and District Society), Mr. J. Paterson Brodie, F.S.A.A. 
(Hon. Secretary, North Staffordshire District Society), 
Mr. E. J. Waldron, F.S.A.A. (South of England District 
Society), Mr. G. A. Ridgway, F.S.A.A. (Hull District 
Society), Mr. G. W. Sparrow, F.S.A.A. (Leicester District 
Society), Mr. A. R. King Farlow, F.S.A.A., Mr. William 
Strachan, F.S.A.A., Mr. G. E. Sendell, F.S.A.A., Mr. W. A.J. 
Bussey, F.S.A.A., Mr. E. Furnival Jones, F.S.A.A., Mr. 
J. R. Maskell, F.S.A.A., Mr. W. A. Pearman, F.S.A.A., Mr. 
F. E. Clements, F.S.A.A., Mr. J. W. Allen, F.S.A.A., 
Mr. F. W. E. Morgan, F.S.A.A., Sir Stephen Killik, J.P., 
F.S.A.A., Mr. Adam Maitland, M.P., A.S.A.A., Mr. S. 
Grave Morris, F.S.A.A., Mr. H. P. Church, F.S.A.A., Mr. 
William Nicholson, F.S.A.A., Mr. S. D. Payne, F.S.A.A., 
Mr. Edward Baldry, A.S.A.A., Mr. H. E. Colesworthy, 
A.S.A.A., Mr. A. J. H. Shay, F.S.A.A., Mr. A. T. Keens, 
F.S.A.A., Mr. R. G. Davidson, F.S.A.A., Mr. C. J. H. 
Cowdy, F.S.A.A., Mr. P. F. Keens, A.S.A.A., Mr. W. J. 
Freeman, Mr. James C. Fay (Secretary, Incorporated 
Accountants’ Students’ Society of London), Mr. J. R. W. 
Alexander, M.A., LL.B. (Parliamentary Secretary, Society 
of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors), Mr. A.A. 
Garrett, M.A., B.Sc. (Secretary, Society of Incorporated 
Aecountants and Auditors). 


**Our Guest.’’ 


many things that affected our nation and we had 
not much time to discuss the duties of others, but 
it soon got round our profession that our guest had 
a very intimate connection with the machinery of 
the special form of war taxation styled Excess 
Profits Duty, and many were the doubts and diffi- 
culties upon which we ‘sought (and not in vain) his 
advice and assistance. 

Shortly after the conclusion of hostilities 
Sir Josiah advised the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors to include papers on 
statistical methods and elementary economics in its 
Final examination, and subsequently he did us 
the honour of joining our Board of Examiners. 
(Applause.) In 1924 the Council conferred on 
Sir Josiah the honorary membership of the Society, 
which he shares with only one other person who is 
not a practising member of our profession, and that 
is the Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

It is quite unnecessary for me to review the 
amazing activities of our guest, or to recite the offices 
he holds or the many distinctions he has received. 
By his brilliant abilities and his wonderful industry 
he occupies not only a national but an international 
position which is recognised by rulers and states- 
men. (Hear, hear.) 

With such activities as I have outlined Sir Josiah 
might have been forgiven had he declined to under- 
take the additional task of representing the British 
Government at the Reparations Conference in Paris. 
It stands to his credit, therefore, that he shouldered 
the burden—(hear, hear)—and, after repeated crises, 
saw agreement reached amongst the delegates of 
the Allied and German Powers. 

In considering and drafting certain reports and in 
taking the chair at some sub-committees during the 
Conference, we should expect Sir Josiah to work with 
his customary assiduity, but is it generally known 
that, at the outset, the experts left Sir Josiah to 
formulate the basis of discussion and that the final 
report, now known as the Young Plan, was drafted 
by him? This report embodies four months’ 
arduous work by the Committee of Experts, the 
intensity of the labour being indicated by the fact. 
that the Report alone was completed, condensed to 
forty pages, revised and signed within seventy-two 
hours of agreement being reached. (Hear, hear.) 
The result is a document which makes unusually easy 


The toast of “The King” having been duly reading, in which respect it is characteristic of the 


honoured, 


work of the greatest industrial economist of the 


Sir James Martin, J.P., F.S.A.A. (Past President day. (Applause.) The magnitude and importance 
of the ‘Society of Incorporated Accountants and of the task is apt to be overlooked by reason 
Auditors), in proposing the toast of “ Our Guest,” | of our attention at the time being occupied with 
said: Mr. President, Your Excellencies, Mr. Mayor, domestic affairs—the Conference having reached 
My Lords and Gentlemen,—It is a great privilege agreement on the day of Mr. Baldwin’s resignation, 
which has been conferred upon me by the | June 4th, and the Agreement having been signed three 


President in asking me to submit to you the toast | days later, when the composition of Mr. MacDonald’s . 


of “Our Guest,” Sir Josiah Stamp. (Applause.) | Government was announced. In paying tribute to 
When he was a young man I might have had the | Sir Josiah we bear in mind how much is due to Mr. 
honour of discovering him, but the opportunity | Owen Young, the tactful chairman of the Conference— 
went by me, and it was not until after the passing | (hear, hear)—to Lord Revelstoke, who gave the last 
of the Finance (No. 2) Act of 1915 that I really got | hours of a life well spent to the task, and to our 
to know him. In those days we were busy about ’ guest’s colleagues on the Conference, Sir Basil 
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Blackett, whom we are delighted to have amongst 
us, and Sir Charles Addis. (Applause.) 


Tue PrRoBLeM OF REPARATIONS. 

The problem of Reparations has been with us for 
ten years, ten of the most difficult years in our 
history. The Dawes Scheme of 1924, the author of | 
which, His Excellency the American Ambassador, 
has honoured us with his company to-night—(hear, | 
hear)—has worked exceedingly well, but it did not | 
purport to be more than a temporary arrangement, | 
leaving untouched the question of Germany’s total 
liability and imposing a form of political control 
which was necessarily of a temporary nature. The 
Dawes Scheme transferred the question of repara- | 
tions from “* the point of the sword to the point of | 
the pen,” whilst the Young Plan has transferred the | 
question from the arena of political controversy and — 
bitterness to the comparatively peaceful sphere of 
economic ways and means. The “ grimmest con- 
ference on record * has rendered obsolete the political 
handling of purely economic problems. 

The Young Plan completes the Dawes Scheme by 
fixing Germany’s total liability and by setting up a 
Bank of International Settlements to handle the 
realisation of German payments and by recognising 
and dealing with Inter-Allied Debts as an integral 
part of Reparations. Some say that France and 
Italy have made the better bargain and that by 
foregoing her arrears Great Britain has made the | 
greatest sacrifice. Well, it is an honourable position 
for our nation—(hear, hear)—and I, for one, would | 
not change it from the standpoint either of creditor 
or debtor. The monetary sacrifice at the Paris | 
Conference was trivial if the only alternative was 
disagreement, whilst considerable economic advantage 
ought to accrue to us from the breaking down of | 
barriers to the free exchange of commodities and = 
service, from the increased certainty of payments | 
and from the removal of the Army of Occupation. 
(Hear, hear.) 


RATIFICATION OF THE SETTLEMENT. 


Although the recommendations contained in the 
Young Plan are purely advisory and the Govern- 


| 


Sir Josiah C. Stamp Responds. 


Sir Josran C. Stamp, G.B.E., Sc.D., LL.D., D.Sc., 
in responding, said : Mr. President, Your Excellencies, 
Mr. Mayor, My Lords and Gentlemen,—I read the other 
day of a Scotsman who was greatly concerned about 
his epitaph, so much so that he decided on the task 
of composing it himself, and he was known for many 
years to be engaged on that task from time to time. 
Considerable interest was displayed, therefore, when 
he finally passed to rest, and the result of his 
labours was to be read on his tombstone as follows : 
“I expected this, but not so soon.” (Laughter.) 
I knew very well that if it were a question of com- 
miseration and sympathy I could turn to my old 
friends the Incorporated Accountants, whose dis- 
cernment in matters of predicament has always stood 
me in good stead. I must say, however, that my 
expectations never rose to the particular form that 
their action has taken. Where I wanted or expected 
commiseration I have been given congratulation ; 
where I expected sympathy I have been given praise. 
I little thought that those testimonies which you 
might give me would take the form they have taken. 
I feel highly honoured that with the first official 
dinner that you held in your new and beautiful home 
I should be so singularly associated ; and therefore 
it is to me a matter of great congratulation and 
considerable personal satisfaction to know that my 
particular occasion has coincided with this historic 
occasion in the life of the Society. But in the matter 
of being ready to commiserate or congratulate— 
whichever way you like to put it—the Society was 
characteristically quick off the mark, because I had 
only been two or three days on the boat after the 
conclusion of our labours when I received a telegram 
advising me of your proposal. So that in all respects 


|I feel indebted, as I always have been for many 


years past, to my friends in this Society, particularly 
to my old friend Sir James Martin, for the kind 
expressions he has just used in regard to myself. 


Tue AUTHOR OF THE DAwes SCHEME. 


There is another reason why this is an occasion 
of peculiar satisfaction to me, and that is the presence 


ments concerned can agree to any modifications they | here, which I deem a great honour to me, of my old 
think fit, it was thought that the ratification of the friend the American Ambassador, General Dawes. 
Agreement would be merely formal. Unfortunately, (Cheers.) ‘That goes really to the heart of things 
however, such does not appear to be the case. We with me, and I can only express to him personally 
can only hope and pray that by a continuance of | my great pleasure at seeing him again, and my great 
goodwill all outstanding difficulties will be disposed satisfaction that our first meeting in London should 
of, so that another milestone on the long road of be on an occasion like this. I do not doubt that 
reconstruction will be reached. (Hear, hear.) General Dawes has received many greetings in this 

In venturing to outline the attributes of the ‘country already ; he is getting used to them; but 
Young Plan, I have indirectly expressed to Sir I am quite sure that no greeting has quite the per- 
Josiah Stamp the deep appreciation of his fellow | sonal character of mine, because our old associations 
members and their guests of the great work which he | have been of a very personal character during a very 


has done. We readily recognise the service which 
he has rendered to his country—({applause)—to 
Europe, and, indeed, to the world, by the single- 
minded application of his remarkable gifts to the 
successful solution of the problem of Reparations and 
Inter-Allied Debts. The spirit of Locarno is the 
hearer for his labours. (Cheers.) 


gruelling time, and my visions of him at work and at 
play in America have given me the closest knowledge 
not only of the man in his general public character 
as you know it, but of the inside of his life and his 
great heart. (Cheers.) General Dawes is a man 
for whom, when you get to know him, you quickly 
'feel.a very deep and lasting affection. I say that my 
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greeting of him is peculiar in Great Britain because 
of that highly personal character that it has. Why, 
I really believe that I am the only Britisher who 
is acquainted with the exact extent to which those 
stories that make him in the public eye such 
an engaging public character are apochryphal ! 
(Laughter.) It is I alone, I believe, who know the 
precise way in which either to accelerate or to prune 
them in order to maintain his reputation at its 
maximum point. 

So great is my personal affection for General 
Dawes that I hope he will allow me to remain, as I 
have been in the past, one of his greatest friends, 
capable of, at any rate, advising him (to some extent 
wrongly) upon British affairs when he wants it— 
not very often, I guess. My position with him is 
this, that I know him well enough not to care what 
he says about me ; in fact, if I may quote a line from 
Shakespeare’s ** Othello,”’ in the character of Iago: 

*“*. . . I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck at.” 
(Loud laughter.) 

But this cuts both ways, of course. General 
Dawes may know things about me that are hidden 
from my fellow-countrymen. As to that, I will only 
say this, that if you want to keep a friend, then, of 
course, you must not give him away ! 


Tue CHAIRMAN OF THE Paris CONFERENCE. 

At the time I first got to know General Dawes I 
also learnt to esteem and love my old friend Owen 
Young ; and since the subject of this toast to myself, 
to which I am replying, is really a more abstract one, 
the Reparations Report, it is fitting, perhaps, that I 
should say a word or two about the great position 
that Owen Young has attained in the United States 
and in the world. In my judgment, he is one of the 
greatest living Americans, and certainly one of 
the greatest living men known to me—(cheers)—and 
his selection for this task was absolutely the only 
thing, in my judgment, that would enable the whole 
of that difficult problem to come through to success. 
Of course, with his great prestige, and with his 
immense powers, he was able to bring certain qualities 
to bear upon the situation in Europe that were 
needed, and without which it would have been 
impossible to reach a successful issue. It is due to 
his invincible determination that we should not 
leave Paris without some solution, despite the 
physical and nervous exhaustion that came upon 
most of the chief participants in the struggle, that 
we pulled something out of where there was really 
nothing, and a process of thought and conviction 
that in the ordinary way would have taken three 
years to ripen by the practical lessons of life was 
condensed into about three months by a special! hot- 
house process. 

To Owen Young and to his American colleagues we 
in Europe owe a very great debt. It was a very 
great sacrifice for them to come over ; and inasmuch 
as they thought they were in for a task which would 
take three or four weeks, which actually took as 
many months, it was a great sacrifice of their business 


interests as well. Owen Young said to me one night, 
“Do you think we shall ever live long enough 
to look back upon this thing with pleasure?” 
(Laughter.) 

With regard to the part played by the British 
delegation, of course, a great shadow was cast upon 
us by the passing of our friend Lord Revelstoke, 
whose great prestige in his field, and whose great 
insight into general conditions of finance, were 
unequalled. It was to me a great shock, and added 
to one’s personal sorrow a shadow which was cast 
over one’s actuai powers of work. 

I would not like this occasion to pass without 
saying that the efforts of the British delegation in 
this problem would not have been possible without 
the contribution of my friend Sir Charles Addis. 
It is a great sorrow to me that he is not able to be 
here to-night, but it will give me an opportunity 
of saying what I want to say about him. If I had 
to choose anybody for a colleague to-day, with the 
knowledge of his qualities that I have, I could not 
choose anyone who would come within miles of him 
for his imperturbable temper, his wisdom, his courage 
and his prudence. He was indefatigable, and in 
every respect he was a perfect colleague ; and I am 
quite sure that the British delegation could not have 
played the part it did— in fact, I feel sure the scheme 
could not have been what it was—but for him. 
(Hear, hear.) 


Four Aspects OF REPARATIONS. 

I feel that in view of the present position of affairs 
you would not expect me to make a detailed comment 
on the scheme, particularly in an after-dinner reply ; 
but there are certain general and fundamental con- 
siderations which it would not be out of place to 
mention, and which, following the terms in which 
the toast was proposed, your President will probably 
expect from me. 

People are inclined to forget that this problem has 
generally three, in this instance four, distinct aspects, 
and that while we may think very learnedly about 
each one at a time, we very rarely bring them all on 
to the stage of our minds at once; and in a scheme 
like this it has been absolutely necessary that no one 
of the four should be completely lost sight of at any 
time, however immersed one might be in particular 
aspects; and, what is more, that complete success 
in any one of these almost certainly would have 
resulted in jeopardising the success of the others, 
and therefore in upsetting the whole scheme and 
getting no result at the end. 

These four aspects are :—in the first place, budgetary 
or Treasury positions, the effect on Treasury receipts 
and on budgetary provisions, and, perhaps one 
might add, the effect on past speeches. (Laughter.) 
Then, apart from the budgetary and Treasury 
positions, which are tremendously important, of 
course, there is the aspect which deals with the 
general position of credit, particularly in Germany, 
and Germany as the field of very considerable invest- 
ment not only by America but by this country. 
There is the necessity for protecting that credit and 
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preventing the destruction of values, and generally, | of Germany and its economic results in Germany, 
so to speak, avoiding the stoppage of the inflow of and more particularly the foreign lendings to Ger- 
‘money that would go to Germany if her credit kept many, all give rise to a number of different inter- 
intact; because not only is that credit position | pretations when you endeayour to draw from them 
valuable in Germany, it is an immensely important the lessons for the future. How much more, then, 
matter to the countries that are trading with her, | do we find it difficult, before the Dawes Scheme has 
and particularly those who have invested money been put to the test in its critical aspects, to put to 
there. Then, thirdly, there are the industrial the test the differences of judgment between the 
aspects, first of all the industrial expansion in nations about the future. Wherever there are 
Germany to enable her to meet the burdens put upon | differences of judgment there are some who are more 
her, and then, of course, the effects upon the in- | conservative than others, and this is one of the matters 
dustries and industrial activity of other countries. ‘in which conservative thinkers have to be cautious, 
Then, lastly, and rather in the background until our because of the effect of their thought upon the 
conference was well at work, the political aspects. “position itself, and particularly upon Germany’s 
The political clearing-up of the Reparations problem credit. In matters of credit, of course, the ex- 
involved, quite naturally, the political recognition pression of one’s fears tends to bring about the 
of the economic connection that exists between realisation of those fears; and that is a matter 
Reparations and foreign debts, and also brought into which should cause everyone who holds very con- 
focus the Reparation payments from non-German servative views on these matters to be careful how 
sources and the present position of those liabilities ; far he queers the pitch, so to speak, in his utterances ; 
and there are various other Treaty obligations of a in fact, it seems to me that the credit position of a 
financial character that are not Reparations, such | country like Germany, with this burden put upon her, 
as sequestrated properties, Reparation bonds, and the | is very much like a woman’s reputation: the more 
like. Then there are the issues involved by the it is debated the more it is endangered. It is right, 
actual payment of Reparations and the service of of course, and it is inevitable, that we should en- 
debts against hostile tariffs, and the territorial | deavour to form a collective judgment on the position 
questions affecting Germany’s capacity to pay—a | thus created. One is not surprised that the people 
whole host of separate political problems which com- | who think in watertight compartments on only one 
plicated the purely Reparations problem. of these aspects at a time get a one-sided conclusion. 
Those four factors are on such different planes that | Some technicians tend to look upon the matter very 
there is no common measure that you can apply to | much as they might upon a game of chess that was 
them all. It is difficult to set against a disadvantage | being played in the middle of a Rugby scrum, and 
which has been suffered in one sphere an advantage to discuss learnedly how it was you lost a pawn! 
which has been gained in another; and it is uncom- 
monly difficult to reach a formula which suits them Errect or Pusiic Oprnion. 
all. The task, difficult as it was, was rendered more | The extraordinary thing about a settlement of this 
difficult by the fact that not only major countries | kind is that you cannot have a scheme—and this is 
but minor countries were affected, so that the task only borne home to one after the heat and battle of 
of the Committee became more and more delicate the day—which is based entirely on what experts 
and more and more involved, and anybody who consider are the ultimate realities of the position, 
came through the mill is rather inclined to judge | because what people may think, however wrong, 
of the success of it by the troubles we avoided or about ultimate economic facts, are themselves 
came through than by the positive achievement economic facts; that is to say, it is not things 
of the proposal itself! It seemed that there was no absolutely as they are, but it is things as people 
day but brought its fresh crop of difficulties hitherto think they are, that you have got to reckon with, 
unsuspected, generally of a semi-political character. at any rate in the first approach to any problem of 
VaLur or Tue Younc Pian. this kind, and it is in these concessions that one has 
_to make to what one regards as more or less lack of 
thie natumal way, of course, of judging @ plan lke | economic insight that a scheme falls very far short 
, purports to do, ; : ; 
particularly in a monetary way, and to compare of what a purist, in his study, would like to have seen 
that with the face value of the Scheme that it pro- done. But as far as British criticism is concerned, 
; : ; it seems to me to have been far-sighted, and to have 
poses to displace ; that is to say, to take the monetary - . 
aspects of the Dawes scheme and the monetary Telised the larger problems in a large way, more 
for your country by putting those two together. I *? it beforehand. 
suppose that this being definite is the only possible | One of the extraordinary features about the problem 
way in public discussion. The only true com- this time was that the very process of discussing it 
parison must be between estimates of the underlying altered it. The comfortable feeling one started with 
realities of both. But there are extraordinary that if this scheme was premature, and there was no 
differences between the nations in the interpretations basis of agreement, one could at any rate fall back 
that they place upon the facts of the past five years upon the status quo, gradually evaporated, because 
80 far as those facts bear upon the future possibilities it was known that the status quo was very much modi- 
of Germany's capacity to pay. The reconstruction fied, in fact was undergoing a process of disintegra- 
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tion. I say that the natural process is to judge the 
face value ; but the proper process of judgment, if 
you can do it, is to judge the real value of the status quo 
with the real value of the scheme put before you. 
There is another méthod of judgment, however, 
which commends itself to me, and that is to judge 
what has been done, against the situation that 
would have been created either by leaving the old 
situation as modified to stand, or by some other 
bargain that might have been arrived at in the 
Committee itself. Now, to what other conclusions 
the Committee might have come nobody can possibly 
know except those within the Committee, and they 
ean only form an opinion by the utmost guesswork 
as to what might have been possible if the ball had 
bounced in a different direction and somebody had 
gone off in another way with it. What might have 
been ultimately possible, nobody outside can possibly 
judge ; but what many can judge is the kind of 
situation which would have resulted if we had had a 
complete deadlock or breakdown of the negotiations. 
We therefore, quite legitimately, can contrast the 
situation as we now know it, if the Plan is accepted, 
with the situation which would have been created 
by a failure. That seems to us, to those who have 
taken part in the Committee at any rate, to be one 
of the ways in which they would judge it, though 
that method does not commend itself to everybody. 


MONETARY AND POLITICAL CRISIS. 


I am bound to say, speaking for myself—and I 
speak for my colleagues of the British delegation, 


and certainly Lord Revelstoke held the view at the 
date of his death, long before matters had become as 
definite as they are now—that there was very much to 
be feared from the situation that would result from 
@ mere reversion to the Dawes position unmodified. 
We have to remember that whatever the actual trade 
surplus may be by which, in the long run, Reparations 
must be paid, at present the punctual payment 
and successful payment of the annuities on the scale 
fixed either under the Dawes Scheme or under the 
Young Plan must depend upon the unimpaired 
credit of Germany; that unless Germany can 
continue to attract loan money, and loan money on 
not too short terms, but on confident, long-distance 
terms, unless Germany can continue to do that on a 
considerable scale, while the trade balance, whatever 
it ultimately proves to be, develops, you must 
quickly have, under the Dawes Scheme, a break- 
down, or what the Dawes Scheme itself provided for, 
a transfer block. Now, a crisis of that character 
coming about through the natural development of 
the Dawes Scheme over a period of time was one 
thing, but to precipitate that so that the crisis came 
suddenly would be a far worse situation. It would 
have meant, in my judgment, the withdrawal of the 
existing financial aid to Germany, and a conse- 
quential severe restriction of the German economic 
machine. That restriction to the German economic 
machine would prevent any growing tendency there 
may be towards the creation of a natural export 
surplus. The sharp action taken to restore the 
monetary position would, for the time being, be very 


bad for a permanent export surplus as such, and, by 
hypothesis, you find that continuing Reparations 
payments on the old scale would not be forthcoming. 
How much more, then, should we fail to get that 
additional lending to Germany upon which alone 
the present larger demands of the Dawes Scheme 
depend ? So that for the protection of the situation 
as it stands, and for the improvement of the situation 
that is required by the Dawes Scheme, the continua- 
tion of credit to Germany was essential. 


I think we rightly envisaged a breakdown of the 
Scheme as meaning a very sudden check to the whole 
Reparations position, and as precipitating a state of 
affairs that would be inimical to the whole of our 
interests. That, again, brings about certain political 
strains at once. I need not remind you of the kind 
of semi-political strain that the cessation of Repara- 
tion payments means—the cry of German bad faith, 
the bringing of those political considerations into the 
German monetary situation and the budgetary 
situation in Germany, the bringing in of certain 
qualities that are very undesirable eleven years after 
the cessation of war. Now, the effect of a crisis 
like that upon German borrowing power, and upon 
Reparations, must inevitably mean that the invest- 
ment assets in Germany, in which we ourselves 
are very considerably interested, must be affected, 
and a slump in investment prices cannot but seriously 
affect the British markets, the British investment 
trusts, and all those industrial concerns that hold 
securities in Germany; and that in itself means, 
what we all know to be the fact, that you cannot 
keep down a major crisis in a great centre like Berlin 
to Berlin, but that it must spread to other closely- 
associated and sensitive quarters. In that way it 
seemed to me that London and Great Britain stood 
to suffer in the very correctives that would be intro- 
duced into Germany in a situation like that, with 
high money rates ; and that would serve to make our 
situation in regard to our money reserves very 
difficult and critical. 

Then the result of a monetary crisis does not stop 
merely at loan values, reparation values and invest- 
ment values and our own monetary situation, but 
it also involves industry, because the cessation of 
monetary reparations would undoubtedly mean a 
cry for a revival of an enlarged programme of special 
deliveries in kind, with all the political issues that that 
involves. 

PosstsBitiry OF DisAGREEMENT. 


I do not think that I am drawing a too gloomy 
picture. It is the picture that always was in our 
minds of the situation that would result if we came 
to a complete breakdown; and we must remember 
that the actual trend of events following upon tem- 
porary breaches of our proceedings lent considerable 
support to the view that I am putting forward. 

I think the one situation that we feared more than 
anything else was that we should have to break off 
without coming to some kind of solution; and I 
would beg those who dislike particular details to 
look at the advantages of the Plan as a whole com- 
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with the kind of situation that we dreaded, 

and which, I feel sure, would have come about. 
Now, the advantage of the Plan, broad and large, 
without looking into details, seems to me to be that 
there is a removal of those irritating political controls 
which are so unseemly after all our utterances and 
our Locarno and Kellogg Pacts, and the like, such a 
long period after the Peace. The Plan removes all 


those controls. Looked at broadly, it has the effect | 
of making an important step towards the removal | 
of distrust abroad ; it puts Reparations into a new 
sphere, and gets rid of the political implications and 


complications. 


BANK OF INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS. 


There is one final aspect. Those of you who do 
not view at all seriously the position the whole world 
is in to-day over its standard of values, upon which 
depend all our industrial and international relation- 
ships, who do not view seriously the unco-ordinated 
and uncontrolled position of those values which 
depend upon the fortuitous production and value 
of a single metal, those of you to whom that means 
nothing will, of course, regard the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements going beyond purely Repara- 
tions questions as having mischievous potentialities 
for interference with vested interests. But those who 
have a more definitely serious view of the position 
into which the world is being driven by this depend- 
ence upon one single, uncontrolled standard, and who 
desire to see a definite step made forward towards 
its co-ordination and control of its use—the whole 


new science of money—those who think like that, | 
and think as I do, will hope that there exist in the | 


Bank of International Settlements, and in its institu- 
tions, the possibilities of a greater degree of success 
in that direction than might have come about by the 
natural process of events for perhaps ten or twenty 
years. One does not put forward the existence of 
the Bank as the reason for the Plan, but one is thank- 
ful that there lie, in that by-product of the scheme, 
the possibilities of success even in that direction, 
because remember, gentlemen, that the whole 
question of inter-Allied Debts and Reparations is 
in itself tied up with the question of the value of gold. 
It is a matter of great regret to me that that 
provision in the Dawes Scheme which fixed the 
Reparations payments according to the value of gold 
has necessarily disappeared in this plan ; but a Plan 
in which the outgoings, or debt payments, are so 
closely allied to the Reparations payments hardly 
admitted of the introduction on one side of the 
account of such a factor, whereas it does not exist 
upon the other. It is quite certain that if the 
Reparations Bank does nothing more than assist us 
to keep the standard of values stable and steady, in 
itself it will have contributed very largely to the 
success of the Reparations problem. (Cheers.) 


In conclusion, I thank the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants and Auditors very sincerely for 
the honour it has done me in making me the chief 
guest at this dinner. I would ask you to be mis- 
sionaries in what. I might call thinking about this Plan 


as far forward as it is possible to think. It is possible 
that the world will only come to knowledge and 
sanity by five-yearly instalments on this problem ; 
but we have done our best to make this present 
solution a satisfactory one. (Applause.) 


‘* Anglo- American Friendship.”’ 


Tue Ricut Hon. Sir Herpert Samvet, G.C.B., 
G.B.E., M.P., then proposed the toast of “* Anglo- 
American Friendship,” saying: Mr. President, 
Your Excellencies, Mr. Mayor, my Lords and 
Gentlemen,—It is fitting that at the first dinner 
to be held by the Society in its beautiful Anglo- 
American home we should drink the toast of 
Anglo-American Friendship, and especially fitting 
since on this occasion we are honoured by the presence 
of the American Ambassador himself. We can 
/assure His Excellency that widespread among the 
people of this country is a very intense desire for 
Anglo-American friendship. (Cheers.) Those of 
us who have lately passed through the electoral 
_ process—(laughter)—have had ample opportunities, 
perhaps excessive opportunities, of coming into 
touch with great numbers of our fellow-countrymen, 
and it is interesting to watch the demeanour of 
audiences as they respond, or do not respond, to 
the sentiments that are expressed before them, to 
watch their emotions—of enthusiasm, or approval 
or acceptance, or doubt, or dissent, or vituperative 
protest; but there is one sentiment which, in all 
parts of the country and among audiences of every 
class, never fails to meet with quite unanimous and 
very cordial approbation, and that is if a speaker says 
that the international policy of Great Britain should 
_ be one of friendship for all nations, but one of special 
goodwill and cordial affection for the United States 
of America. (Hear, hear.) 

I heard once of an American boy in a Sunday 
School who was asked the question, “‘ Who was the 
first man?” and who instantly gave the reply, 
“George Washington.” ‘“‘ No,” said the teacher, 
“surely you must know that Adam was the first 
man.” “Oh,” said the child, “ of course, if you are 
counting foreigners.” One can well understand 
that, to a patriotic American, Adam or any other 
Asiatic, or any European either for the matter of 
that, would be regarded as a foreigner; but we in 
this country flatly refuse to regard George Wash- 
ington, or Americans in general, as foreigners. (Hear, 
hear.) Indeed, there is in Trafalgar Square, within 
a mile of here, a statue, we are proud to say, of George 
Washington himself, and I wonder whether, in any 
other country of the world, there is in the capital a 
statue of one whose fame rests on the fact that he 
led a successful rebellion against the authorities of 
that country, and who lives in history because he 
succeeded in defeating its armies? But the fact 
that there are in London, in the heart of London, 
which is the heart of the British Empire, statues 
not only to George Washington but also to Abraham 
Lincoln, the two greatest of American statesmen, 
typifies a very real sentiment among the whole of the 
British nation. 
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DISARMAMENT. | tions in one person, and we have two of them here to- 

Therefore there has been, during the last two or night. Sir Josiah Stamp, who is an expert of experts, 
three years, a feeling of concern, indeed of anxiety, possesses, as we all know, the breadth of view and the 
at what appeared to be the trend of events, a certain | imagination which are supposed to belong to states- 
lack of cordiality between the two countries, almost manship. General Dawes is a statesman who pos- 
an estrangement at times, the risk of a growing sesses also the technical capacities of the expert. 
divergence of policy. There has been a revulsion, And men such as those, their price is beyond rubies, 
I believe, in the British nation against anything that (Cheers.) Here to-night we welcome most cordially 
should be in the nature of rivalry in the building of to London and to this table His Excellency 
warships between these two countries. The failure the American Ambassador. (Loud cheers.) He is 
of the Geneva Conference on Naval Disarmament | one of the central figures in what is really the central 
came as a shock to British public opinion, and there- | effort of the world politics of our day. We thank 
fore to-day there is widespread a feeling of deep him for his past work and we pray for the success of 


satisfaction that another earnest effort is to be made 
to arrive at an agreement on this great question. 
We rejoice that a fresh start should be made. We 
want a new spirit in the international relationships 
of the world. This generation, which is the genera- 
tion that has passed through the greatest war in 
the history of mankind, is not willing to continue the 
old ways in international relations, mouthing old 
formulas, renewing old rivalries or replacing them by 
new ones, with the result that we shall sooner or later 
repeat the old disasters, meantime laying upon our 
peoples enormous financial burdens which hamper 
industry and lower the standard of living. We re- 
joice, as I say, that there is to be a fresh start, and 
in that fresh start the initiative must come from 
improved Anglo-American relations. Others must be 
brought along with us. The Dominions have to be 
consulted and the other naval Powers. There are 
difficulties, no doubt, and it is hard enough to make a 
yardstick, but it is particularly hard to make a yard- 
stick which will measure metres as well. But the 
task is one which, with goodwill, can be accom- 
plished. I heard the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons this afternoon saying that at present the 
Government were exploring the ground. The House 
of Commons was quite ready to accept that, and it 
does not desire that these efforts should in any way 
beJspoilt by haste. The country is interested in 
the results ; the methods, the time, are matters for 
the governments. Action is for those in authority ; 
the task of the rest of us is to promote a favourable 
atmosphere, and that we shall loyally do. 
Tue AMERICAN AMBASSADOR. 

I have the honour of coupling this toast with 
the name of General Dawes. (Cheers.) I had the 
pleasure of hearing his speech a few nights ago at the 
Pilgrims’ Dinner. He drew then a very clear dis- 
tinction between the functions of experts and of 
statesmen, and made it quite clear that in his view 
the experts ought to be kept in their place. So, 
of course, it should be. That is most necessary, 
for experts usually differ. (Laughter.) We con- 
gratulate Sir Josiah Stamp on the unanimity which 
was achieved by the meeting of experts recently 
held ; but it took months to arrive at it, for it is a 
well-known and a certain fact that experts are only 
unanimous when they are too exhausted to continue 
to differ. (Laughter.) Statesmen and experts must 
be kept to some extent separate, but occasionally 
you do find individuals who combine both qualifica- 


_his present illustrious mission. (Cheers.) 
_ “ Hail Columbia!” was played, and the toast 
_was drunk with enthusiasm. 


_ His EXceLLENCY THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 
(General C, Gates Dawes), in responding to the 

toast, said that he desired to pay a high public 
tribute to Sir Josiah Stamp’s work in connection 
with the question of Reparations. Sir Josiah was 
_known in the United States by the designation given 
to him by Mr. Lloyd George, namely, the greatest 
practical economist of the world. The work which 
| Sir Josiah Stamp had done in connection with 


| Reparations had laid the foundations of the future 


‘peace and tranquility not only of Europe but of the 
_ whole world. 
British ACCOUNTANCY. 

With regard to the art of accountancy, he was 
perfectly satisfied that they in America could learn 
much to their advantage from the English system 
of accounting ; he would be sorry for the English 
system of accounting if they could not! He was 
sure the forthcoming visit of Incorporated Account- 
| ants to America would greatly cement Anglo- 

American friendship—which was a fact and not a 
myth. He concluded by assuring those present 
that it had been a delight to him to have met them. 
(Applause.) 


‘*The Chairman.”’ 


Tue Hon. Mr. Justice Luxmoorg, in proposing 
the toast of ‘“ The Chairman,” said: Mr. President, 
Your Excellencies, Mr. Mayor, My Lords and Gentle- 
men,—It is my duty and privilege to propose the 
toast of our Chairman this evening, Mr. Thomas 
Keens, the President of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors. (Cheers.) When I was 
asked to undertake this task I accepted with more 
than usual pleasure, because I think I am entitled to 
claim your President as a friend. I have often had 
the benefit of his ripe experience and assistance in 
the days when I practised in the Law Courts. I 
have never had my confidence in that assistance and 
in the value of that advice shaken by any answer he 
gave in cross-examination. I can only add that I 
never had the opportunity of cross-examining him 
myself. (Laughter.) I have also had the privilege 
of standing with him on the same political platform, 
and no man could wish for a stouter-hearted comrade 
in such circumstances, and now, as I am no longer 
allowed to hold any political views, or at any rate 
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to express them in public, may I on your behalf 
express to him your regret that the electors of South 
Buckinghamshire failed so much in what had been 
hoped of them, and express the hope that at no 
distant date your President will be found where he 
ought to be—assisting the nation with his valuable 
advice and experience as a Member of Parliament. 
(Hear, hear.) 

There was another reason why I accepted this duty 
with pleasure, and that was that I knew that however 
short my words might fall, the toast is bound to be 


Auditors, to thank sincerely Mr. Justice Luxmoore 
for his appreciation and for the felicity of his speech 
in proposing my health, and to you, gentlemen, for 
the warmth of your reception of it. The profession 
of accountancy holds in high esteem the time- 
honoured traditions of the Bench and Bar of England, 
and I congratulate Sir Fairfax Luxmoore upon his 
recent elevation to the Bench, and wish him a long 
career as a distinguished ornament of the Court of 
Chancery. (Hear, hear.) 

It is fitting that the toast should have been sub- 


received with enthusiasm, because Mr. Keens has mitted by Mr. Justice Luxmoore, as the idea of this 
been your President since 1926, and during the period function originated at the meeting of the Incor- 
that has elapsed from his first election to the present | porated Accountants’ Golfing Society at Littlestone 
time I am sure he has maintained the great standard two or three weeks ago. In the luxurious club house 
which has been set him by those who have gone of this celebrated course, the name of Mr. Fairfax 
before him in the office he holds to-day. (Hear, | Luxmoore, K.C., appears in letters of gold, among a 
hear.) I do not mean to make any invidious refer- ‘number of other names of men distinguished in his 
ences, but when I refer to Mr. Frederic Walmsley “own and other professions who have occupied the 


and Sir James Martin I am sure you all saatins that: 
it is no empty compliment that we pay him when we 
say that he has maintained the standard of his office. 


PRESTIGE OF THE SOCIETY. 

It is during your Presidency, Sir, that you have 
acquired this magnificent home, which, in spite of 
what Sir Herbert Samuel said about its being an 
Anglo-American building, is a monument of British 
architecture and British art, a home which was 
opened at the beginning of this year by His Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, who honoured your 
Society with his presence on a very noteworthy 
occasion. It is a home worthy of the great reputation 
that your Society has built up, a reputation which, | 
although your incorporation only goes back to the | 
year 1885, to-day makes the name of Incorporated | 
Accountant the hall-mark of excellence and efficiency. | 
You have had remarkable men who have guided the | 
Society in the past, and I am sure that you will agree | 


| 


with me that so long as you have men like Mr. Keens | 
to carry on the traditions of the Society it will | 
continue to maintain the great reputation that it | 
has to-day. 

Gentlemen, I do not propose to detain you any | 
longer, but in conclusion I feel that I should be failing 
in my duty if I omitted to congratulate you on the | 
splendid gathering that you have had here this 
evening, a gathering which was called together to do_ 
honour to Sir Josiah Stamp, and also to give us the 
opportunity of listening to the American Ambassador 
and Sir Herbert Samuel; and I am sure that this, 
the first dinner in your new home, will be a really 
historic incident in the annals of your Society. I 
give you the toast of your President, and ask you 
to drink with it the wider toast of prosperity to the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Tuomas Krens, F.S.A.A. (President of the 
Society), in responding, said: Your Excellencies, 
Mr. Mayor, My Lords and Gentlemen,—Any chairman 
would be happy to preside over such a function as 
this, and I have the exceptional pleasure, on behalf 


of the Society of Incorporated Accountants and 


important and honourable position of captain of the 
club. Their golf handicaps were not stated, at any 
rate, on that board. (Laughter.) The idea was 
received by the members present with enthusiasm, 
and the concurrence of the Chairmen of Committees 
being obtained, wireless was set in operation and 
from somewhere in the Mediterranean the consent 
of Sir Josiah was obtained. The next business was 
to get into touch with General Dawes. It is not 
correct that he was intercepted by our indefatigable 
Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. Alexander, at Inverness 
on the way to Forres. It was more prosaic and less 
picturesque than that. A letter delivered by hand 
at the Embassy produced an immediate reply. 

It is a privilege to this Society to welcome as our 
guests His Excellency the American Ambassador, 
the Swedish Minister, the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, and this distinguished and representative 
company to do honour to Sir Josiah Stamp and to 
mark a great historic event. (Hear, hear.) Five 
years ago the disinterested driving force of General 
Dawes and the profound economic knowledge of 
Sir Josiah Stamp reduced to manageable propor- 
tions a problem which had convulsed and might have 
ruined Europe. But more than that—they created 
a favourable atmosphere which enabled _ their 
recommendations to be accepted, and, by the 
machinery of the Dawes Report, created an effective 
instrument to repair the moral and material devas- 
tation of war. Infinite patience and far-seeing 
statesmanship triumphed over the perversity of logic 
and international despair. To-day Mr. Owen Young, 
the late Lord Revelstoke, Sir Josiah Stamp, Sir 
Charles Addis, Sir Basil Blackett and their colleagues 
have consummated the work which His Excellency 
initiated as head of the Dawes Commission. We 
thank them for their arduous labours and con- 
gratulate them upon their great achievements. 

Incorporated Accountants have a unique and 
personal interest in this work, because Sir Josiah 
Stamp is one of their distinguished members and, 
I am told by candidates, one of their most ruthless 
examiners. (Laughter.) Moreover, what Incor- 
porated Accountant could fail to be grateful to the 
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progenitor of the now departed Excess Profits Duty ? | Mr. Arthur Michael Samuel, M.P. (formerly Financial 
I am sure this gratitude is shared by the legal pro- Secretary to the Treasury), was prevented at the 
fession, whose aid we had continually to invoke. last moment from coming owing to illness. In a 
(Laughter.) | letter to the President, Lord Reading wrote: “ It 
| would have given me great pleasure to help to do 
Havoc or FINaNciaL UNCERTAINTY. honour to Sir Josiah Stamp, for whose capacities 
Our professional work is intimately connected and public services I have very great admiration, 
with the affairs of finance, commerce and industry, but a long standing engagement at the Mansion 
and we have seen in the past at first hand the havoc | House makes it impossible for me to attend.” Mr, 
which financial uncertainty and political unsettle- Reginald McKenna wrote that he would “ have been 
ment had wrought. To-day we can appreciate the very glad to assist in doing honour to Sir Josiah 
effect of the first Reparations Settlement and under- Stamp.” Sir Charles Addis wrote that, as one of the 
stand the benefits which the recent recommendations British Delegates on the Committee of Experts, “ it 
will bring to the nations of Europe. These settle- is a great disappointment to me that, owing to a 
ments are not only the concern of statesmen and previous engagement at the Institute of International 
experts: they touch the prospects of every under- Affairs on that evening, I am unable to accept the 
taking, the life of every citizen. The realistic kind invitation of your Society.” Mr. Geoffrey 
results of a reparations settlement reveal themselves Dawson, the editor of The Times, in expressing his 
in our clients’ affairs. Producer, workman and sorrow at being prevented by a previous engagement 
consumer alike are quickened and more hopeful. | from being present, stated that he had “ the greatest 
Never has the application of economics to practical admiration for Sir Josiah’s work.” 
affairs been more successfully vindicated. (Applause.) 


The presence of the American Ambassador at this 
dinner is a happy prelude to a visit which a delegation | CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 


of Incorporated Accountants is shortly to make to 
the International Congress of Accountants in New| BRANCHES AND DISTRICT SOCIETIES. 
York, with the representatives of our brethren of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants, as the guests 
of the accountancy profession of the United States. _ The Annual Conference of Representatives of the 
I can assure General Dawes that the message of Branches and District Societies took place at In- 
goodwill he has brought us here to-night will be most | corporated Accountants’ Hall on the afternoon of 
cordially reciprocated during our forthcoming visit | July 23rd. The President (Mr. Thomas Keens) was in 
to his fellow-countrymen, to which we eagerly look the chair, and those present were : The Vice-President 
forward. ’ (Mr. A. E. Woodington), Mr. H. J. Burgess (Member 
To Sir Josiah Stamp we give our best wishes in | of Council), Mr. D. E. Campbell (Member of Council), 
whatever great task he may again be called to Mr. Walter Holman (Member of Council), Mr. R. 
undertake, and to General Dawes we extend our most | Wilson Bartlett (Member of Council), Mr. Henry 
sincere hope that the great cause of Anglo-American Morgan (Member of Council), Mr. James Paterson 
friendship may be strengthened in the supremely (Member of Council), Mr. A. E. Piggott (Member of 
important mission which President Hoover has Council), Mr. Percy Toothill (Member of Council), 


entrusted to him. (Hear, hear.) 


This is the first dinner in our hall, of which we are 
justly proud. I do not suppose its beauties have 


Mr. J. A. Hulme (Manchester), Mr. J. W. Richardson 
(Sheffield), Mr. T. Harold Platts (Birmingham), 


|Mr. T. W. Dresser (Leeds), Mr. Percy H. Walker 
(Cardiff), Mr. Alexander Hannah (Liverpool), Mr. J. 


escaped the attention of any of this company, and | 
, : : . | Telf ewcastle-on-Tyne), Mr. F. A. Webber 
it te peculiarly Stting that the American Ambassador | femal de F. Woolley iS Mr. S. I. 


should have been among our guests, seeing that the 
building is associated with the name of Astor. 


I am sure that this evening will long be remem- 
bered in the annals of the Society, and I am very 
glad that within my term of office it has been my 
good fortune to be associated with two such memor- 
able functions as the Royal Opening in February 
last and this dinner to-night. Gentlemen, I thank 
you. (Applause.) 


Amongst the expressions of regret at inability to 
attend the dinner, which was arranged at short 
notice, was a telegram from Mr. Winston Churchill, 
reading: ‘Deeply regret Parliamentary duties 
prevent me from attending dinner to Sir Josiah 


Wallis (Nottingham), Mr. H. Howarth (Lancaster), 

Mr. H. Reynolds (Bradford), Mr. J. Paterson Brodie 
| (Stoke-on-Trent), Mr. G. Brinley Bowén (Swansea), 
| Mr. W. T. Manning (Leicester), Mr. H. Harper Smith 
| (Norwich), Mr. G. Roby Pridie and Mr. H. E. Coles- 
worthy (London Students’ Society), and Mr. E. T. 
Brown (Wolverhampton Students’ Society). 


A number of important matters were discussed, and 
a silver salver was presented to Mr. A. A. Garrett to 
mark his marriage, by the Honorary Secretaries of 
the Branches{and District Societies. 


Dr. W. H. Coates, one of the Society's Examiners 
in Economics and Statistics, has been elected 4 


Stamp in recognition of his outstanding services.” 


director of Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited. 
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Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Anbditors. 


COUNCIL MEETING. 


A meeting of the Council was held at Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall on July 3rd, when there 
were present: Mr. Thomas Keens (President) in 
the chair, Mr. A. E. Woodington (Vice-President), 
Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett, J.P. (Newport, Mon.), Mr. 
Henry J. Burgess (London), Mr. D. E. Campbell 
(Wolverhampton), Mr. E. Cassleton Elliott (London), 
Mr. Walter Holman (London), Mr. Ernest T. Kerr 
(Birmingham), Sir James Martin, J.P. (London), 
Mr. Henry Morgan (London), Mr. C. Hewetson 
Nelson, J.P. (Liverpool), Mr. James Paterson 
(Greenock), Mr. W. H. Payne (London), Mr. W. 
Paynter (London), Mr. E. W. C. Whittaker, J.P. 
(Southampton). ’ 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from 
Mr. W. Allison Davies, O.B.E., Mr. W. Bateson, 
Mr. W. Claridge, Mr. Alan Standing, Mr. J. Stewart 
Seggie, Mr. A. H. Walkey, Mr. F. Walmsley, J.P., 
and Sir Charles Wilson, J.P., LL.D. 


Soutu AFRICAN MATTERS. 
A report was received of the judgment of Mr. 


were present Mr. Thomas Keens (President) in the 
chair, Mr. A. E. Woodington (Vice-President), Mr. 
Henry J. Burgess, Mr. Arthur Collins, Mr. E. Cassleton 
Elliott, Mr. Walter Holman, Sir James Martin, 
Mr. Henry Morgan, Mr. James Paterson, Mr. William 
Paynter, Mr. Arthur E. Piggott, Mr. Percy Toothill, 
Mr. J. R. W. Alexander (Parliamentary Secretary), 
and Mr. A. A. Garrett (Secretary). 


Obituary. 


WILLIAM CLARIDGE. 

With sincere regret we report the death of Mr. 
William Claridge, M.A., J.P., a Past President of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, 
which took place at his home, Ashville, Thackley 
| Road, Bradford, on July 12th. 

__ Mr. William Claridge was educated at the Bradford 
Grammar School and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
_ where he graduated B.A. and proceeded to the M.A. 

degree in due course. He secured First Place in the 
Final examination of the Society in June, 1890, and 
_was elected an Associate on July 15th following and a 
Fellow on May 23rd, 1902. He was head of the firm 
of Messrs. W. Claridge & Co., of Bradford, one of his 


Justice Sutton, delivered in the Supreme Court of » partners being his son, Mr. Charles Edward Claridge. 
South Africa, Cape Town, restraining certain re- His daughter, Miss Hilda Mabel Claridge, qualified 
spondents from using the designation “ Incorporated .. an Incorporated Accountant in January, 1920, 
Accountant (S.A.)” or “Incorporated Accountant | 4nq was admitted; during the Presidency of her 


(South Africa).” 


BRANCHES AND District SoOcrETIES SCHEME. 

The President reported as to progress made 
and the probable formation of additional District 
Societies. 

The Council sanctioned a resolution passed at a 
meeting of Incorporated Accountants held in Norwich 
in June, to form an East Anglian District Society 
of Incorporated Accountants. 


LispRarRy. 

It was resolved that the thanks of the Society be 
accorded to Sir James Martin for his gift to the 
Library of copy Number 152 of an edition de luxe 
(limited to 250 copies) of *‘ The History of Accounting 
and Accountants,” signed by the author, Mr. Richard 
Brown, C.A. 


Mr. FrReEDERIC WALMSLEY. 
The President reported that, through the kindness 


of Mr. G. Stanhope Pitt, it was proposed on | 


behalf of the Council to present to Mr. F. Walmsley, 
Senior Past President, a copy of his portrait in 
oils, the original of which hangs in Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall. It was resolved that the offer 
of Mr. G. Stanhope Pitt be gratefully accepted by the 
Council, and that the portrait be forwarded to 
Mr. Walmsley with the good wishes of the Council. 


A further meeting of the Council was held on 
July 28rd for the transaction of routine business. There 


father. the first woman member of the Society. 
_Mr. Claridge was elected a member of the Council 
of the Society in: May, 1904, and for several years 
held the position of a Final Examiner in Accounts 
| and Auditing. He was also a founder and for 
several years President of the Bradford and District 
Society of Incorporated Accountants. 

After discharging the duties of Vice-President, Mr. 
Claridge was elected by the Council President of the 
Society in June, 1919, and fulfilled the duties of that 

office for a period of three years. At the annual 
' meeting of the Society held in May, 1922, a resolution 
was passed expressing to Mr. Claridge the sincere 
thanks of the members for the able and valuable 
services rendered by him as President, and this 
| resolution was suitably inscribed and presented to 
him on behalf of all the members of the Society. 
Referring to this tribute to him in our issue of 
June, 1922, we said that the earnestness with 
which Mr. Claridge had carried out his duties 
as President of the Society did not require 
to be pointed out. By education, training and 
ability he possessed every qualification for the im- 
portant office which he had filled, and added to those 
qualifications he had shown himself to be of an 
indomitable will which enabled him to overcome 
the pain and weakness inseparable from a serious 
accident which he sustained, and which would have 
incapacitated any ordinary person for a long period. 

From the effects of this accident Mr. Claridge 
never really recovered, although with courage and 
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cheerfulness he endeavoured to discharge all his 
duties to the end. 


In the educational work of the City of Bradford 
Mr. Claridge rendered conspicuous service, and in 
the Bradford Chamber of Commerce his advice and 
assistance were greatly appreciated. 

The funeral took place on July 16th, and was 
largely attended. 

The family mourners were: Mrs. Claridge, Mr 
Charles Claridge, Rev. W. D. and Mrs. Steadman, 
Miss H. M. Claridge, Mr. and Mrs. M. B. Healey, 
Miss M. M. Claridge, Mrs. G. Nicholson (Shaw), and 
Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Simpson (Leeds). 

The Bradford Magistracy was represented by Sir 
William Priestley, Mr. John Emsley, Mr. C. R. 
Hindley, Mr. G. H. Robinson, Mr. H. S. Wright, 
Mr. W. H. Tate, Mr. C. E. Hindley, Alderman T. 
Sowden, Mr. John Wade, Mr. F. Foster, and Mr. T. 
Gill (Clerk to the Justices, who also represented 
Mr. Beaumont Morice, the Stipendiary Magistrate). 
The Chief Constable (Mr. J. Farndale) also attended. 


The Incorporated Accountants present included :— 
Mr. Joseph Rhodes, F.S.A.A. (President, Bradford 
District Society of Incorporated Accountants), 
Mr. H. A. Horsfield, F.S.A.A., and Mr. T. 
Hudson, F.S.A.A. (Hon. Treasurer) (Vice-Presidents), 
Mr. J. W. Reynolds, F.S.A.A. (Past President), 
Mr. J. F. Carter, A.S.A.A., Mr. A. T. Davies, A.S.A.A.., 
Mr. F. Dean, A.S.A.A., Mr. H. M. Firth, A.S.A.A., 
Mr. W. Harrison, F.S.A.A., Mr. R. H. B. Heap, 
F.S.A.A., Mr. W. Hustwick, F.S.A.A., Mr. T. C. 
MeNair, A.S.A.A., Mr. E. B. Rawlinson, A.S.A.A., 
F-C.A., Mr. A. E. Stringer, F.S.A.A., Mr. H. Reynolds, 
F.S.A.A. (Hon. Secretary). The Yorkshire District 
Society of Incorporated Accountants was represented 
by Mr. Wm. Gaunt, F.S.A.A., of Leeds, and Mr. A. A. 
Garrett, Secretary of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors, was present on behalf of 
the President and Council. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM DIAMOND. 

Mr. Frederick William Diamond, Incorporated 
Accountant, of Johannesburg, who passed away in 
London on Sunday, July 21st, was one of the pioneer 
members of the profession on the South African gold- 
fields. The rapid development of the mining industry 
in the Transvaal some forty years ago opened up 
remunerative business to those whose enterprise 
enticed them away from the more prosaic haunts of 
commerce and industry. In the year 1891, Mr. Dia- 
mond was elected a Fellow of the Society, and at the 
time of his death was the senior member on the roll 
in the Transvaal. On the formation of the South 
African Committee of the Society in the year 1895, 
Mr. Diamond was appointed an original member, and 
remained in this capacity until a re-organisation was 
brought about owing to the increase of the Society’s 
South African membership, which necessitated the 
appointment of three regional Committees. He was 
the last surviving member of the first Committee, 


the whole of his six colleagues having pre-deceased 
him. At the time of his death, Mr. Diamond's firm 
was Messrs. F. W. Diamond & English, of National 
Bank Buildings, Johannesburg. We feel sure that 
the news of his decease will be received with regret 
by the members of the profession practising in the 
Transvaal, ee a ee ee 
at headquarters. 


Mr. A. A. Garrett represented the President (Mr. 


*| Thomas Keens) and Sir James Martin at the funeral, 


which took place at West Norwood Cemetery on 
Thursday, July 25th. 


ALBERT FREDERICK STOY. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. A. F. Stoy, 
F.C.A., at the early age of 49. Mr. Stoy was 
admitted an Associate of the Institute of Chartered 


, Accountants in 1902, and was senior partner in 


firm of A. F. Stoy & Co., London. He received an 
original commission as Assistant Paymaster R.N.R., 
and served throughout the War as Paymaster- 
Lieutenant-Commander, being subsequently promoted 
to Paymaster-Commander, and receiving the Reserve 
Officers’ Decoration. He was well known to many 
Chartered and Incorporated Accountants as the Hon. 
Secretary of the Accountant Officers’ R.N.R. Dinner 
Committee. 

The funeral took place at Golders Green Crema- 
torium on June 27th. Among those present were Vice- 
Admira: F. Wade Caulfeild, R.N., representing the 
Association of Retired Naval Officers ; Paymaster- 
Commander H. B. Tuffill, C.B.E., R.N.R. ; Paymaster- 
Commander A. E. Loder, R.N.R. ; Paymaster-Com- 
mander A. H. Fudell, R.N.R. ; Paymaster-Lieutenant- 
Commander R. J. Hayward, R.N.R. (the late Mr. 
Stoy’s partner), Paymaster-Lieutenant-Commander 
A. A. Garrett, R.N.R. 


Changes and Removals. 


Messrs. Allen & Baldry, Incorporated Accountants, 
have removed to Adelaide House, King William Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Messrs. Forster & Craven, Incorporated Accountants, 
have removed to 42, Deansgate, Manchester. 


‘Mr. W. A. Mumford, Incorporated Accountant, 
Kidderminster, has recently joined Mr. Ernest T. Brown, 
Incorporated Accountant, Wolverhampton, &c., in his 
Birmingham practice, and is the resident partner at 
the Birmingham office, Quality House, 25, Temple Row. 


Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co. announce that Mr. 
Wilfrid Harrison, A.C.A., who has been associated with 
the firm in London and Newcastle for many years, has 
been admitted into partnership as from July Ist. 
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and laughter.) But as every municipal treasurer knows, 
a bank has itself to pay, either in interest or in service, for 
<4: all the money it holds for its depositors. A large and 
Loral Authorities. highly trained staff has to be maintained to handle the 
innumerable cheques drawn upon the bank. In the case of 
my own bank, for instance, the number for a single year 
Address by The Right Hon. Reginald McKenna. may be estimated at about seventy millions, and the 
Tue following Address was given by Mr. McKenna handling of every cheque costs money. Premises have to 
at the Annual Meeting of the Institute of Municipal be provided in situations convenient for business customers 
Treasurers and Accountants :— -and therefore on central and costly sites; large cash 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, when you did me | reserves, on which nothing is earned, have to be main- 
the honour of suggesting that I should address you, I tained. It is true that the banks as a whole distribute a 
presumed that you thought of me as a banker, and not as | high rate of dividend on their paid-up capital, but the 
one who in past years had taken some part in public affairs. return on their own actual resources, accumulated perhaps 
Accordingly in choosing my subject I would not allow during more than a hundred years and including both 
myself to be allured by such exciting political questions as capital and reserves, published and unpublished—{iaugh- 
the proper scope of municipal trading, or the principles ter)—is very moderate. (Laughter.) 
on which local finance should be distinguished from jt js not my purpose here, however, to discuss general 
national finance. I felt that it would be more in keeping banking business, but rather the financial methods and 
with the — —s_ pone meas - 4 Pegerns | to needs of local authorities. We may begin with the simple 
confine myse matters arising Out 0 relations proposition that their current revenue in any year, derived 
between bankers and local authorities, and to deal only from rates, rents, payments for services, and contributions 
with such questions as are of direct mutual concern. from the Central Government and other sources, should 
ao and — like all agent ys _ _ suffice to meet their current expenditure. There may be, 
» are at one and the same time e rs and often are, temporary deficiencies due to the expendi- 
= —a Their oe — ——— a of ture a for a short time - pe ems of 
ue to others ; assets of de ue m. revenue, and on these occasions en may 
Moreover, they are debtors and creditors at the same time appropriately be met by loan or overdraft from a bank. 
to the same groups of people. Among the banks’ custo- This part of the financial activity of local authorities 
mers are numerous public authorities, and if we examine presents no serious difficulty, and calls for little more than 
the accounts of this group we shall perceive at once an ordinary business acumen in terms with the 
illustration of my statement. On the one hand the banks bank for any accommodation required. But local authori- 
are debtors in respect of the balances standing in their | ties usually have to provide for something more than 
books to the credit of local authorities ; on the other they current expenditure. They are forced by local needs and 
are creditors, first on loan or overdraft—to which the | by obligations placed upon them by Parliament to shoulder 
iii nat tietip, bes enty. contensli aves tn 2 | piovioen hee anh cdieh-toutan iieay rans eaaanaan 
> & problem how money is one m 
small extent, as holders of corporation money bills. Later often have called forth all the experience and financial 
on I shall have some observations to make on this class of ability of many gentlemen here present. 
instrument. | In a gathering such as this it is unnecessary to enlarge 
tees —eherd it aoe nent to ne the | el pe smiadiite indeed, wee: phen, 
ee eg oe of local wig -ve ser a observe the distinction very much more clearly than the 
— ,» on wpe at ppeaphens oor - bted- Central Government—(laughter)—whose laxity in this 
~ = banks, either by mae ay subllehed 1 | — has pec. rns been the subject of — — in 
these figures since they been lished ; arliament and outside. Current expenditure, uding 
but I can give you the totals for my own Bank, and there interest and sinking fund on debt, should be met out of 
is no reason to suppose that these are not typical of the current income. (Hear, hear.) Capital expenditure may 
whole. Last year and for another I had an be financed by borrowing. It makes no difference whether 
analysis made of the aggregate advances of the Midland the capital undertakings in which local authorities have 


Relations betiveen Bankers and 


Bank, and the total amount extended to local authorities | 
on June 30th, 1928, stood at roughly seven million pounds, — 
this sum having been lent to well over 300 separate bodies. 
I have now had taken out the credit balances of corpora- 
tions and other public authorities on the same date, and 
I find these amounted to more than five million pounds. 
It must be understood that the figures are net. That is 
to say, in the case of a customer having several accounts, 
some in credit and some in debit, the balances on which 
may be set off one against the other, the net credit or 
ee oon Cane ee eee ee ee 
total. 


engaged are wholly or largely non-productive works, 
such as roads, schools, baths, libraries, drains and 
_ municipal buildings; or are directly productive such as 
| electricity, gas and water undertakings, corporation 
_ tramways, and housing schemes. For either purpose the 
| same monetary resources have to be relied upon; the 
| responsible authorities must draw upon the savings of 
the community, undertaking in return that the debt thus 
incurred shall be liquidated over a shorter period than the 
estimated working life of the asset required. (Hear, hear.) 
Let me for the sake of emphasis repeat what I have just 
said. Public authorities undertaking large capital 


It is conceivable that some hasty and inexperienced developments must draw upon the savings of the com- 
persons—of whom there are none in this hall—{laughter)— munity, and it is an obvious corollary of this principle 
might on hearing this statement run away with the idea that capital expenditure should not be permanently 
that is a very simple and profitable business. financed by the banks. You will observe that I qualify 
(Laughter.) Banks, they might say, have nothing more | my statement with the word “ permanently.” It has to 
Vital to do than to collect millions of money from one group be remembered that the conditions for raising a -term 
of local authorities and lend them to others, while charging loan by public issue may be unfavourable when the capital 
Substantial interest for the accommodation. (Hear, hear, | work is begun, and the power to obtain a temporary 
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advance to cover immediate outgoings will give a local | capital tended to fall, the Government would seize the 
authority greater freedom in its choice of a suitable time | opportunity of converting part, or all, of this debt into 
for making such an issue. But the bank should give a | securities bearing a lower rate of interest prevents the 
temporary advance only on the strict understanding that | price of 5 per cent. War Loan from rising far above par. 
it is to be repaid out of the proceeds of the issue, and I | On the other hand, the operation of the Depreciation Fund 
feel sure it will be common ground between us that more and the rights in connection with Death Duties work in 
than this a bank should not do in the way of financing | the direction of preventing the price from falling very far 
capital expenditure. (Hear, hear.) _ below par. As the amount of the stock is so great it is 
This brings us to the question: What are the most Constantly and heavily dealt in, and always at a price not 
avourable conditions for an appeal to the public? The remote from par when accrued interest has been deducted. 
task of the treasurer would be very much simpler than in For these reasons the 5 per cent. War Loan exercises a 
fact it is if precise rules could be laid down for determining strong influence on the terms of issue for all trustee or other 
the best moment for an issue. (Hear, hear.) Unfortunately, high-class fixed interest-bearing securities. So long as 
however, no such rules can be formulated. There are, this vast volume of debt is outstanding in its present form 
indeed, some seasonal periods particularly suitable for it is doubtful whether there can be much improvement 
making public issues, notably the early part of June and upon the terms on which corporation securities have been 
December, when heavy Government disbursements take Placed in recent years. 
place on account of interest. On the other hand, no one | You will have observed that my remarks have not been 
would dream of making an issue during the month of helpful in formulating any general rules for the choice of 
August, or when conditions are obviously unfavourable by the right moment for new issues. If any such general 
reason of heavy offerings of Dominion or other securities rules could be laid down, the task of the municipal treasurer 
falling in the category of trustee investments. ' would not call for the degree of experience and judgment 
Apart from considerations of this kind, the principal _ which it now demands. It is in the selection of the right 
factor making for economical issues is cheap money. In | moment, and in the adoption of the right method, that the 
using the term “ cheap money,” however, we must be on | treasurer shows his mettle. Unfortunately, in making his 
our guard against assuming that there is any direct and full financial arrangements, he is in one respect somewhat 
necessary correspondence between the rates for short- hampered by the existing law. I refer to his inability or at 
term money and on long-term capital. The Bank Rate | best very limited power to borrow for short periods by the 
determines within fairly narrow limits the rate for short- | issue of money bills. Some few corporations, it is true, 
term money, and, before the War, was generally regarded have acquired this power by private Act of Parliament, but 
as a reliable guide to the suitability of existing conditions | in my judgment it is to be regretted that the privilege is 
for making long-term corporation issues. But whatever | not more generally extended and used. (Hear, hear.) To 
its validity in pre-war days, it is not equally significant | raise money by placing bills is the most convenient way of 
at the present time. The Bank Rate has been moved far | tiding over a period that is unsuitable for the issue of a 
less frequently than formerly, and this change in practice, | long-term loan. It is, moreover, not always possible to 
arising partly from the greater reliance of the Bank of | foresee the precise amount of expenditure which a given 
England on open market operations in carrying out its | capital scheme will involve, nor the exact length of the 
monetary policy, has rendered the Bank Rate a less reliable | period required for completing the work. Indeed, it is 
guide, from the point of view of an intending borrower, to | not always possible to foresee whether the scheme in its 
the actual monetary conditions of the moment. original form will ever be completed at all. In consequence, 
In any eveht a more important factor than the existing | 4 local authority may now be often compelled to issue 
level of the Bank Rate is the expectation of an upward or long-term securities for a larger sum than will actually 
downward movement in the near future. Preparations be required. In such cases the money bill would be found 
for an issue must be taken in hand a considerable time _# most economical instrument for raising short-term 
before the offer is actually made, and it requires no little | funds. (Hear, hear.) Finally the bill might be utilised 
experience to make an intelligent forecast of the monetary | Precisely in the way the Treasury bill was used in pre- 
tendency for some weeks ahead. It may, indeed, be im- | Wat days for bridging over a seasonable shortage of 
possible to make any prudent forecast. For instance, for | current income in relation to current expenditure. In all 
many months past the high call money rates in New York these different circumstances it should be possible for the 
have influenced, I might almost say dominated, the money larger local authorities to secure considerable economies as 
market in London and in most other important financial Compared with the financing facilities already available. 
centres, and in consequence no man careful of his reputation Accordingly it appears to me that a cautious extension 
has been willing to venture a prophecy as to monetary on a more general basis of the power to effect temporary 
conditions even a short time ahead. The ordinary data borrowings by the issue of bills would have distinct advan- 
on which a judgment can be formed have been of little tages. My opinion may perhaps be regarded as biased 
value ; the unknown factor, the duration of the American | because advantage would accrue not only to the local 
speculative boom, has outweighed everything else. Still, authorities but also to the banks. For one thing the 
in what we may call more normal conditions, a sound | provision of money by means of bills would relieve the 
opinion on probable monetary tendencies in the near banks of some of the pressure under which they now work 
‘future is obtainable and should not be neglected. in their endeavour to finance trade and industry, more 
On one side the problem is simplified to-day in a way narrowly speaking, without raising to an unduly high level 
which cannot be altogether agreeable to local authorities. the ratio of their advances to their deposits. In addition, 
The lower limit at which an issue can be made, whatever some of the bills would doubtless find their way to the 
the price of short-term money, is determined within a banks and would provide them with a highly liquid asset 
narrow margin by the existence of a huge block of Govern- maturing at a fixed and early date—an asset similar to 
ment indebtedness bearing interest at 5 per cent. I refer Treasury bills and of almost equal market value. Further, 
to the outstanding £2,200 millions of 5 per cent. War Loan. _ money bills would provide an attractive short-term 
This Loan, as you are well aware, may be redeemed at par investment for large business undertakings, and thus 
at any date up to June Ist, 1947, on three months’ notice furnish a means of tapping other than banking monetary 
by the Government. The fact that, if rates on long-term resources. As to the opinion of the money market on tlé 
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subject, I have little doubt that, provided some necessary 
conditions were fulfilled, an increase in the supply of 
corporation bills would be warmly welcomed. (Hear, hear.) 

So far as I am aware, the objections hitherto raised to 
the wider issue of corporation bills have been twofold. 
First, it might be thought that they would compete with 
Treasury bills and consequently increase the cost of 


Government borrowing ; and secondly, it has been argued 
that there would be a danger of their being used as an 
instrument for permanent financing. The first objection 
is good as far as it goes, but it does not go very far. The | 
amount of Treasury bills outstanding is so large as to | 
make it unlikely that any noticeably upward pressure in| 
discount rates would follow as a consequence of the 
comparatively small volume of corporation money bills | 
which would be issued, even under any conditions. 
The possibility that corporation bills might be issued for 
other than temporary purposes is a more serious danger. 
Probably the money market itself would furnish an ade- 
quate protection by discriminating against the bills of any 
corporation which issued them too freely. But it should 
not be difficult to devise means of guarding against possible 
undesirable consequences of a general extension of the 
privilege. The powers I am suggesting might well be 
confined to the larger authorities, who, indeed, would be 
the only ones able in practice to make use of them, and 
should be granted under strict though moderately elastic 


limitations as to purpose, maturity and amount. They 
might, however, be accorded by a Statute of general 
application to any authority possessing the requisite 
qualifications and fulfilling the necessary conditions. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I think I have said enough to 
indicate the close relations, and, indeed, the community of 
interests, between banks and local authorities. We have 
nothing to lose and much to gain by placing these relations 
upon a more scientific basis. It is not in interests only 
but also in service that we have much in common, and 
perhaps the banks may claim some small share of your 
coveted distinction as public servants. How vital your 
duties are it is easy to recognise, and when I remind you 
that in the past financial year the local authorities of 
England and Wales alone collected over a hundred and 
sixty-six million pounds in rates, I think you will agree 
that it would be extremely difficult to levy this vast sum, or 
even to expend it, without the aid of the banks. I do not 
think any country in the world can boast of a system of 
local government so efficient, so disinterested, and, on the 
whole, so economical as this country. I am proud to think 
that the banks are privileged to participate in no mean 
way in the performance of your duties. (Applause.) 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 

The Evening Standard states that it has received 
a report that a Berlin auditing and accountancy 
company is contemplating setting up business in this 
country. The activities of any such concern would 
appear to be considerably limited by the new 
Companies Act, which prohibits a body corporate from 
acting as auditor to a limited company. 

The Evening Standard goes on to say : “* The whole 
question has exercised the minds of the English 
accountancy profession for many years. The Insti- 
tute and the Society have consistently fought to have 
the personal and individual aspect of their profession 
retained on the ground that the individual is subject 
to the very strict discipline these bodies maintain. 
The ‘ corporate’ auditor, of course, has no body to 


be kicked or soul to be saved.” 


APPLICATION FOR REMOVAL OF 
TRUSTEE UNDER DEED OF 
ARRANGEMENT. 


In the County Court at Shrewsbury on July Ist, 
1929, before His Honour Judge Ivor Bowen, K.C., an 
_ application with respect to a deed of arrangement 
between Major Richard Sydney Wilson, farmer and 
maltster, of Kingslow Hall, Shropshire, and his 
| creditors, and registered under the Deeds of Arrange- 
ment Act, 1914, was made by Major Wilson, the 


respondent being the trustee under the deed, Mr. 


Duncan Edward Campbell, Incorporated Accountant, 
of 79, Lichfield Street, Wolverhampton. Major 
Wilson was represented by Mr. C. Tindale Davis 
and Mr. F. O. Langley, while Mr. Arthur Ward was 
counsel for the respondent. . 

Mr. Davis pointed out that the application asked 
that the trustee under the deed should be removed 
and that His Honour should restrain him from 
further acting under the terms of the deed. 

A long period was occupied in the reading by 
counsel on both sides of affidavits in regard to the 
application, and judgment was eventually reserved. 


JUDGMENT. 


In giving his reserved judgment on the following 
day His Honour said : 

This is an application by Major R. S. Wilson 
(a) to appoint a new trustee under a registered deed 
of arrangement dated June 22nd, 1928, in place of Mr. 
Duncan Edward Campbell, who was then duly 
appointed trustee, and (b) to order a stay of all sales 
of and other dealing with the property of Major 
Wilson comprised in the deed of arrangement so 
made by him for the benefit of his creditors. 

This motion raises several legal questions of con- 
siderable importance. The facts are stated volumin- 
ously in the several affidavits filed by Major Wilson 
and the trustee and other witnesses, and I do not 
propose to recapitulate them. This motion is a 
further incident in the prolonged and successful 
litigation carried on now for many years by Major 
Wilson. Nice questions of jurisdiction arise. In the 
92, meet geese ag = Nak adh: «| 
Division brought by Major Wilson against Mr. 
Herbert Taylor, solicitor, and Mr. Duncan Edward 
Campbell, the trustee, and respondent to this motion, 
claiming that this deed of arrangement should be 
set aside and expunged from the register because the 
debtor was induced to execute the same by wilful 
misrepresentation. The pleadings in this action are 
not completed: it is at a standstill; but Major 
Wilson has already in these proceedings applied for 
an interim injunction against the two defendants to 
restrain them from dealing with the property duly 
assigned by the deed of arrangement by the debtor. 
Mr. Justice Romer refused this motion. 


Naturally I asked why this motion was brought 
in this Court after this refusal by the Chancery 
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Division. Mr. Tindale Davis, the learned counsel 
for Major Wilson, differentiated and distinguished 
the claim made in this motion against Mr. Campbell, 
the trustee, on the ground that in these proceedings 
he, the trustee, was being attacked because he was 
incompetent to deal with the debtor's affairs and 
that for reasons which were alleged to be sufficiently 
stated in the affidavits used in this motion, he has 
acted and is acting prejudicially in the trust and 
damaging the interests of the debtor. 

Another problem as to jurisdiction arises, namely, 
whether under sect. 23 or 18, or any other section 
of the Deeds of Arrangement Act, 1914, this Court, 
being the Court of Bankruptcy having jurisdiction 
in the district in which these disputes have arisen, 
has any power to hear this motion or to make the 
order asked for on this motion. This point was 
not taken in this Court; on the contrary it was 
agreed by counsel on both sides that there is juris- 
diction. That does not relieve me from considering 
the question, it being of course (as Mr. Justice 
Rowlatt in re Wilson (1916), 1 K.B., 3915, pointed 
out) the duty of every Court to take notice of the 
limits of its jurisdiction and not to overstep them. 
But the present motion is launched under section 23 
of the Deeds of Arrangement Act by the debtor who 
says that there is jurisdiction here because he is 
asking “‘ for the determination of questions *’ under 
the deed which is a valid and operative deed. This 
expression in sect. 23 is a very vague and loose 
expression, and the section has been judicially 
construed and explained in re Wilson (1916), 1 Ch., 391. 


But before I deal with these difficult legal questions 
as to jurisdiction, in order to prevent further ex- 
pensive litigation, I will deal with this motion as if 
there is jurisdiction to do what the debtor asks, 
and that is to remove Mr. Campbell from his position 
as trustee and appoint a new trustee in his place who 
will take over the administration of the debtor’s 
estate for the benefit of his creditors, which, after all, 
is the main purpose of the deed of arrangement. As 
I have said, Major Wilson is well versed and has had 
unprecedented success in litigation. 


After serving his country abroad he returned to 
fight his own cause in all the Courts, emerging from 
the conflict with sufficiently handsome resources 
to start business afresh in a comfortable financial 
position. This is clearly, if irrelevantly, set forth in 
his affidavits, which I have considered very carefully 
with all the other evidence. 


But in 1928 once more he was in pecuniary 
difficulties which have resulted in his present litiga- 
tion in the High Court and in this Court. His ex- 
perience and his own personal capacity in asserting 
and establishing his rights enable him to look after 
his affairs. If he has failed to deal with his property 
since the war, when possessing sufficient capital to 
restart, it tends to show that others, however capable 
and experienced they may be, must find it not easy to 
straighten out the realisation and disposal of his 
properties. He accuses Mr. Campbell of incom- 


petency in this respect. That is what Major Wilson 
has to prove. It is not relied upon before me that 


the trustee has been guilty of misconduct. No 
doubt, where there is jurisdiction, the Court can 
remove a trustee, or appoint a new trustee. Its 
main guide must be the welfare of the beneficiaries, 
and the principal beneficiaries are the creditors of 
Major Wilson who are scheduled. The debtor's 
interest must also be looked after. It is not, indeed, 


even mistake or neglect of duty, or inaccuracy of 


conduct of a trustee which will induce the Court to 
remove him. The acts or omissions must be such 
as to endanger the trust property or to show a want 
of honesty, or a want of proper capacity to execute 
the duties, or a want of reasonable fidelity. Friction 
and hostility between trustees and beneficiaries is 
not of itself a reason for the trustee’s removal. 
There are many allegations made against the 
trustee by the debtor. There are many trivial 
grievances raised in the affidavits. I take the 


‘following to be the most serious. First it is said 


that the trustee’s conduct as to the sale of the debtor's 
furniture shows his incompetence. It is alleged that 
the catalogue was not illustrated. I find it to be 
clearly proved that the debtor himself valued this 
furniture in his original statement of affairs at 
£1,000. The sale produced £1,685, which is a com- 
plete exoneration of the trustee. I have gone 
through the catalogue—lI find that the prices realised 
seem fair and reasonable—and that there are no 
indications in the items to show that illustrations of 
the lots would induce bidders to pay higher prices. 
Secondly, the debtor says that in a letter of April 17th, 
1929, a firm of London solicitors offered to put in 
hand a scheme of raising £10,000 to £15,000 on 
debentures as the debtor wished to register a private 
company with £30,000 capital to take over the 
Ackleton Malting properties which constitute an 
important portion of his estate. But I find that the 
debtor estimated the value of this property at 
£10,000 on June 20th, 1928. I find also that the 
debtor offered the same property on May 16th, 1928, 
at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, by public auction, 
having himself fixed its reserve at £13,000. This 
scheme of forming a private company has not 
matured. On the evidence it does not seem to be a 
hopeful scheme, but if it had been carried out by the 
debtor, his creditors and the trustee would have 
had all their difficulties solved, and the debtor would 
be once more free. I find no evidence of incom- 
petence on the part of the trustee with reference to 
this or any other matter alleged in the affidavits. 

If the affidavits or oral evidence on this motion 
disclosed that there was a prima facie case for remov- 
ing the trustee or appointing a new trustee because 
of Mr. Campbell’s incompetency, the matter would 
have required further serious consideration. 

I find upon the evidence, and I wish to make it 
plain, that in my opinion there is not the slightest 
ground for making these allegations against the 
trustee. On the contrary, I find that the evidence 
shows that in his very difficult task he is displaying 
care and business competency in his efforts to 
administer and realise the debtor’s estate entrusted 
to him. If I have the jurisdiction to deal with the 
motion, I have no hesitation in dismissing it. 
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Further, I am of opinion that I could make no such 
order as is asked for by the debtor, because the 
action by him against the trustee and Mr. Taylor is 


still pending in the Chancery Division on points | 
practically inseparable from those in this motion. 


It would, therefore, be improper for me to make 
any order even if I had the jurisdiction and thought 
it right to do so, which, as I have already stated, 
I do not. 

The remaining point is as to the jurisdiction of 
this Court to deal with this motion at all. Major 
Wilson was a party to the case of In re Wilson (1916), 
1 Ch., and will remember that it was found to raise 
questions of very considerable difficulty. The 
decision in that case of the Court of Appeal is binding. 
I find no express power given to remove a trustee 
under the terms of sect. 23 of the Deeds of Arrange- 
ment Act or under any other part of the Act. 


But after considering that case I think that it is 
my duty to say that the decision would apply to 
this motion and that this Court has no jurisdiction 
to make the order asked for by the debtor.” 


The motion was dismissed with costs. 


nn ee 


NEW COMPANY LAW COMING INTO 


FORCE. 


The following is an extract from the London Gazette 
of July 9th, 1929 :— 


Whereas by sect. 118 of the Companies Act, 1928, 
it was provided that sect. 92 of that Act should come 
into operation on the passing thereof and that the other 
provisions thereof should come into operation on the 
appointed day and the appointed day should be such day 
as His Majesty might by Order in Council appoint and 
different days might be appointed for different purposes 
and for different provisions of the Act : 

And whereas by Order in Council dated the 6th day of 
February, 1929, the 7th day of February, 1929, was 
appointed as the day upon which sect. 53 and so much of 
sub-sect. (3) of sect. 118 of the said Act and the Third 
Schedule thereto as repealed sect. 45 of the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908, should come into operation : 

Now, therefore, His Majesty in pursuance of the powers 
vested in Him by the said sect. 118 and of all other 
powers enabling Him in that behalf by and with the 
advice of His Privy Council is pleased to appoint and doth 
hereby appoint the Ist day of November, 1929, as the day 
upon which all the provisions of the Companies Act, 1928, 
which are not already in force, shall come into operation. 


The following appeared in the London Gazelte of 
July 19th, 1929 :— . 

Notice is hereby given in accordance with sect. 1 of the 
Rules Publication Act, 1893, that after the expiration of 
at least 40 days from the date hereof, the Lord Chancellor 
with the concurrence of the President of the Board of 
Trade proposes te make Rules for carrying into effect the 
objects of the Companies Act, 1929, so far as relates to 
the winding up of companies in England. 


Institute of Municipal Creasurers 
and Accountants. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Tue following is the Presidential Address delivered 
at the Annual Meeting of the Institute of Municipal 


| Treasurers and Accountants by 


Mr. J, R. JOHNSON, F.S.AA., 
City Treasurer of Birmingham. 


Twelve months ago the honour was conferred upon me— 
at a critical period in the history of Local Government—of 
occupying the Presidential Chair of this Institute. 

The past year has been a momentous one. Perhaps 
never in the annals of Local Government have so many 
new duties and added responsibilities been laid on Local 
Authorities in any year. Since we last met in Annual 
Conference great changes have taken place, new standards 
have been set up, and old landmarks are disappearing. 
Local Authorities are passing through a process of evolu- 
tion and adjustment. 

The writer prefers (rightly or wrongly) in this address to 
lean to the practical rather than to the ideal, to the definite 
rather than the general, inasmuch as there comes a time in 
every argument when the idealist degenerates into the 
pacifist, and it is at this point precisely that arguments 
fade into nebulous ambiguities. It is better, he feels, to 
incur the risks of a positive and definite attitude than to 
propound abstract theories which are at once ephemeral 
and incompatible with existing facts. 

In submitting this address from the Presidential Chair 
the author is only too conscious of the difficulty of adhering 
to his own precept. The preparation of these notes has 
confirmed an impression adequately expressed by Jeremy 
Bentham, who long since pointed out “ how inconvenient 
and even mischievous the consequences would be if every 
individual were to regulate his conduct, not to his own 
interests, which he is likely to understand, but in relation 
to the interests of others, in relation to which he is very likely 
to be imperfectly informed.” 


Roya ComMISsION ON LocaL GoVERNMENT.—FINANCIAL 
ConrTrROL, 

As the Annual Report informs you, the Institute was 
invited to submit a memorandum of evidence in regard to 
certain matters relating to Local Government Officers. 

Your Council accordingly prepared and submitted the 
memorandum set out in Appendix B to the Annual Report. 
Subsequently two members of the Council attended before 
the Commission to give evidence in support of the views 
set out in the memorandum, 

Reference to the printed minutes of evidence will show 
that your representatives were examined upon questions 
of Financial Control, and the Lord Chairman at the 
conclusion of the evidence asked if we could draw up a 
memorandum which would indicate the views of the Insti- 
tute on the question of Financial Control to be exercised 
by Local Authorities. In response the memorandum set 
out in Appendix C was drawn up and submitted. 

The subject of Financial Control is one to which constant 
thought and attention have been given by the Council 
almost since the inception of the Institute, and I have no 
intention here to go over thai extensive and difficult 
ground again. There is no virtue in preaching to the 
converted, but the important feature here is that at long 
last the Institute has been given a unique opportunity to 
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submit its views upon this vital subject—through a 
channel which cannot fail to secure for us a much wider 
publicity and careful consideration of our claims than we 
have hitherto enjoyed. 

Personally, I regard the request of the Commission for 
our views upon this all-important feature of Local Govern- 
ment Finance as an indication of the increasing usefulness 
of the Institute, as well as a golden opportunity for us to 
advance those views which we have so tenaciously held to 
be in the best interests of our Authorities. This opinion 
is shared by my colleagues on the Council, particularly 
as we have reason to think that the second memorandum 
will find its way into the printed minutes of the Com- 
mission, and thus stand on record as the considered opinion 
of the members of the Institute. 

The memorandum had, of necessity, to be confined to 
main outlines. The Council decided to emphasise three 
basic principles upon which any financial organisation 
should be built up. These were— 

(1) The compulsory appointment by statute of a Finance 
Committee with appropriate powers and duties on 
the lines of Sec. 80 of the Local Government Act, 
1888, subject to modification to bring these pro- 
visions into accord with present day conditions. 

(2) A system of estimates as provided for = the same 
section. 

(3) Supreme control by the Council of the Local 
Authority which must be “ master in its own 
house.” 


I am confident that the recommendation of these 
fundamental! principles, as set out and developed in the 
memorandum, will meet with the views of all members. 


EXAMINATIONS—A Worp TO STUDENTS. 

The County Accountant of Durham in a letter to the 
Financial Circular of April last stated, “* The results of the 
last examinations make most depressing reading.” 

One might almost say that the results caused as much 
disappointment to the Council as to the unsuccessful 
candidates. So much so, at any rate, that, as the Report 
states, a special meeting of the Council was convened to 
confer with the Examiners and consider the reasons 
which contriubuted to such unfortunate results. 

The Council are reluctant to believe that the young men 
presenting themselves for the Institute Examinations are 
not of the same high standards as those of previous years 
or of those sitting for the examinations of other profes- 
sional bodies of accountants. Indeed, if it were necessary 
here, we could demonstrate that the men who pass the 
Final of the Institute can invariably pass the Final 
Examination of the other accountancy bodies, RE 
the converse is not necessarily true. 

What therefore is the explanation of last year’s anne ? 
The Annual Report indicates what is perhaps the main 
reason—too much “ cramming” and not enough original 
thought. I am sure both my colleagues on the Council 
and the students themselves will not take it amiss if I 
advance some further reasons which appear to me to 
contribute to such poor results. 

It would appear that there are two factors operating in 
different directions which I feel confident have in a large 
measure added to the difficulties of our students. First, 
the scope of the subjects has been extended, and a much 
wider range of study and reading has to be undertaken by 
candidates. Secondly, concurrently with the extended 
syllabus of studies, the continuous heavy duties cast upon 
the Finance Department of Local Authorities in recent 
years has led to an increasing degree of sectionalising of 
work in our offices. 


It is safe to say that since 1919, finance staffs have 
had to be doubled—nay, even trebled—in many instances, 
to cope with the added work and financial records which 
have now to be kept. The only way a Chief Financial 
Officer can keep an efficient control and oversight over the 
multifarious phases of present day municipal finance is 
by a system of scientific delegation of duties to responsible 
sectional officers. This diffusion of administrative work, 
while in the best interests of the Local Authority and the 
department, re-acts to the disadvantage of the junior 
officer reading for his examination, as it tends to limit 
his practical experience. 


Much, of course, can be done to meet this difficulty by 
inter-departmental promotions and interchange of ideas 
and experience between assistants in different departments, 
but the fact remains that our junior officials cannot secure 
that general practical experience which was possible some 
years ago, unless they are on the staff of a comparatively 
small authority. Moreover, it generally happens that 
the better the official the longer he is kept in one section, 
as the sectional chiefs are loath to part with their best 
assistants. — 

We see, therefore, that on the one hand students are 
required to have an extended field of knowledge and prac- 
tical experience, while, on the other, forces are operating 
to restrict their chances in this direction. 


How far this disadvantage is made up by the increased 
facilities in the form of lectures, students’ societies, office 
libraries and special courses at technical colleges now 
available to students, it is difficult to say, but one imagines 
these facilities must be a substantial set-off to the restricted 
opportunities for acquiring practical knowledge. After 
all, a student can obtain all the knowledge required to 
keep a ledger, for example, without having to spend many 
years doing little else but compiling it. 


Conceding to the student, however, all these added 
difficulties, I am still of the opinion that a further and vital 
reason exists which accounts for the non-success of our 
young colleagues. I have come to the conclusion, after 
careful observation, that many students must be prepared 
to infuse more energy and intensive application into their 
studies to be successful. There are so many distractions 
in present-day town life that a strong effort of will is 
needed to avoid their attractions. This is the only way to 
achieve success. Without in any way wishing to adopt 
an exalted role, but as one who has gone “ through the 
mill,” I would counsel students to eschew these luxuries 
during their years of study and bend their energies to pre- 
paring and training for the profession rather than merely 
for the examination. 


The Council are unanimous in the view that the present 
high standard of the Institute’s examinations should be 
maintained in order to secure officers of proved ability and 
knowledge to discharge the heavy duties and increasing 
responsibilities falling to the lot of a Chief Financial Officer. 
This view is confirmed by our corps of examiners and is in 
the best interests both of students and local authorities. 

The prizes in the profession will go to those capable of 
sustained effort on the lines I have endeavoured to indicate. 


BorRowlinec. 


For some time now much attention has been focussed on 
the increasing loan debt of Local Authorities. The 
following observations are put forward in an endeavour 
to adjust this focus. There is need for a truer perspective 
in this connection. As I propose addressing the members 
of Local Authorities rather than my professional col- 
leagues, I have avoided technicalities. 
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Borrowing by Local Authorities appears to be regarded 
by many as something akin to the schoolboy’s definition 
of a lie, viz, “ an abomination unto the Lord, but a very 
present help in time of trouble.” One can appreciate 
the frame of mind thus indicated if the subject had been 
that of borrowing by the Government. The National 
Debt is largely due, of course, to wars, and every war 
has left behind it a heavy burden. The last war added 
£7,000,000,000 to our National Debt without purchasing 
for us any tangible assets, while national security and 
immunity from further war seem almost as distant as 


“ capital” were used instead of “ debt.” “ Capital” 
would bring to mind at once comparison with commercial 
concerns, and thus at once prompt a truer conception of 
the position. If, at the same time, it was appreciated 
that Local Authorities are under a statutory obligation 
to contribute periodically towards the redemption of debt, 
whereas companies very rarely do so, fears for the financial 
stability of local authorities would recede. A mere 
reference to the total outstanding debt of any particular 
local authority cannot convey any conception of the value 
of assets free, or substantially free, from debt. The 


before. 


purposes for which the debt has been incurred must be 


The “debt” of Local Authorities offers a striking looked at. 


contrast, as it has been substantially incurred for assets | The bulk of the debt will be found to have been incurred 
which are to a greater or lesser extent productive of in connection with “ assets” which are either directly 
revenue, or which at least confer a lasting benefit on the reproductive or are of a Lent hiya peg nature. Two- 
community. Thus loans raised for Tramways, Electricity thirds of the annual borrowings of Local Authorities is in 
Works, Water Works, Gas Works, Markets, &e., are justly respect of reproductive assets. These two classes (i.¢., 
comparable with the necessary capital of a business firm, | reproductive or quasi-reproductive), in addition to the 
and expenditure on Baths, Parks, Allotments, Libraries, class which is described as png Ae yc igeier yah 
&c., generally produces some revenue in return, as well as enhance the amenities of a town so t its capital, 
providing essential facilities either freely or at a figure therefore its credit, is correspondingly increased, and the 
below cost price. Even expenditure on Roads, Street | real burden of the debt remains constant or may even 
Lighting, Sewers, &c., though not productive of revenue, | diminish. 
renders permanent and necessary services to the inhabi- In his admirable work, “ Post-War Banking Policy,” 
tants of a town, and is therefore justifiable capital | Mr. Reginald McKenna states :— , 
hae by Local Authorities is dependent on the | it tom “1 Pea a justifiably 
see corporations 
existence of favourable conditions, chief among which are increasing in amount. The borrower may show by 
the increase in the disposable wealth seeking investment, the growth of his business and expanding turnover 
the desire to obtain the good security which is undoubtedly that such advances are thoroughly warranted, and in 
offered by most towns, and the needs of modern town life, spite of his greater total of indebtedness his credit 
— ee ee any Sno ene ene ee 
So long as loans operate to absorb savings and thus —_aithough the total debt of Local Authorities is steadily 
utilise for local government purposes wealth which might | increasing, it is true to sate or the financial position of | 
otherwise have sought some speculative investment at many Local Authorities is, as a matter of fact, becoming 
home or abroad, they do not restrict the supply of money | more firmly consolidated, since contributions from revenue 
ae to a ee hie | towards the redemption of loans generally exceed new 
loans are applied, as is generally the case, ve tal expenditure on work of a wholly non-reproductive 
ing the resources of the town, its capital value is accord- | “=pit#! = ” 
ingly increased. The interest paid for the use of this 
money is in inverse ratio to the value of the services 


General comparisons of the loan debt of one town with 


provided, so that its economic employment re-acts to the 
common advantage, and at the same time yields to lenders 
of the capital a fair rate of interest. 

Those who deprecate borro by Local Authorities 
have advanced the argument t, in the absence of 
borrowing, expenditure on local services is limited by the 
rateble capacity of the town, and is therefore entered 


another are misleading, particularly in regard to debt 
incurred in connection with non-reproductive expenditure. 
One town faces its obligations whilst another procrasti- 
‘nates. There is no merit in a comparatively small total of 


- outstanding non-reproductive debt if procrastination is 
_ responsible for large arrears of work on essential services. 
Actually, of course, the expression “ non-reproductive 


upon less readily, whereas by the simple device of borrow- €xpenditure”’ is in the nature of a misnomer, because the 
ing, which allows part of the burden to be on development of services such as Health and Education 
posterity, expenditure is more readily undertaken. This contribute very largely to the efficiency of the community, 
question opens up a field which is dealt with later in this nd although not directly remunerative in the eommerciab 
address. At this stage, however, it might perhaps be sense, they are of inestimable value and will assuredly 
observed that those towns which have a large outstanding Prove to be sound investments in the interests of social 
debt in respect of reproductive undertakings have reached development. : 
& more advanced stage of local government than towns In this connection I have in mind the position in a 
where the debt on that account is small, and it follows, certain county. The Local Authorities on the eastern side, 
therefore, that a larger outstanding debt is by no means on financial grounds, are ignoring their obligations as long 
conclusive evidence that the real burden is greater. as they possibly can, whereas those responsible for the 
The expression “ loan debt ” used in connection with the administration of the western side have constructed a 
finances of local authorities is perhaps unfortunate, as it main trunk sewer at considerable expense. As a set-off 
invariably destroys a real understanding of the true against this expenditure, however, the general health 
position. The average ratepayer may be forgiven for his conditions in that part of the county have materially 
alarm on being told that the “ debt ” of his town amounts improved and the death rate has markedly declined as 
to so many hundreds of thousands or millions of pounds. compared with the position on the eastern side where the 
The bald fact is likely to worry him and engender a feeling lack of proper sanitation is a constant menace. Moreover, 
that his town is involved in financial difficulties. The directors of progressive commercial undertakings, after 
actual position would be more accurate stated if the word making exhaustive enquiries in regard to the public health 
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services and other social amenities of the respective 
localities, have established their factories -in the western 
area. 

While little criticism can be levelled against the practice 
of borrowing for the purpose of financing remunerative 
undertakings, there appears to be some anxiety regarding 
borrowings necessary to finance unremunerative capital 
expenditure. Writers and publicists constantly profess 
«concern for the future when they review the increase in 
the amount of debt, with particular reference to the 
resultant heavy charges for interest and redemption which 
fall to be borne by the ratepayer from year to year. 

What is the real position? In the first place the 
expression “loan charges” includes the repayment of 
debt (whether directly or by means of sinking or redemp- 
tion funds) which represents nearly one-half of the total 
Joan charges. To this extent, therefore, the finances of 
Jocal authorities are definitely strengthened. 

Further, a large proportion of the outlay produces rent 
and other income, so that the actual burden of borrowings 
which are unremunerative in every sense of the word is 
comparatively light. The actual dead weight of debt 
falling upon the rates is very much less than would appear 
to be the case at first sight. Moreover there is, quite apart 
from the effects of the revaluation recently carried out by 
all Rating Authorities, a steady growth in rateable value, 
and when this factor is taken into consideration the 
_ dmereasing amount of wholly non-reproductive debt is 
modest by comparison. 

These arguments are re-inforced by the attitude of the 
Money Market. Those with money to invest are not 
prepared to part with it for the benefit of concerns which 
are bankrupt or are even approaching bankruptcy. The 
larger Local Authurities can borrow upon terms as good 
as the Government can secure, and the comforting inference 
to be drawn from this fact is that lenders generally regard 
the credit of Local Authorities as favourably as that of 
the Government. 


The ability to repay the money so borrowed is 
mever questioned, and since the possession of facilities 
for borrowing on favourable terms is quite inconsistent 
with chaotic finance, it would seem that we have still a 
‘very long way to go before the debt of Local Authorities 
reaches undue proportions. One might go even further 
and say that no member of this Institute, or of any Local 
Authority, can predict with any degree of certainty the 
poin: at iwhich Local Authorities would be unable to 
borrow a asonable rates of interest for works of pubis 
necessity or utility. 


How often do we hear it said that the finances of Local 
Authorities are not conducted on prudent lines; that 
money is spent freely on schemes and social services which 
are not really essential ; and that the borrowings of Local 
Authorities are comparable with those of improvident 
people who consistently have recourse to pawnbrokers ? 
Indiscriminate statements of this nature may contribute 
to a feeling of uneasiness among certain sections of the 
community, but these would be dispelled if it were remem- 
bered that in every case the sanction of Parliament or a 
Government Department is necessary before a Local 
Authority can borrow, so that the lender is in a position 
‘to assume that the need for the expenditure and the capacity 
to borrow have already been established by the Governmen} 
or by a Government Depariment. 

In point of fact, Local Authorities simply pursue the 
policy of the prudent man who borrows from a Building 
Society in order to build or purchase a house. Once an 
interest in the property, however small, is acquired the 
owner-occupier realises that he must budget in such a way 


as to leave sufficient margin for the payment of interest 
and repayment of principal on the money borrowed and 
he acquires an asset which if he had not raised a loan he 
would never have possessed. 

Moreover, the enforced saving represented by repay- 
ments of the money borrowed adds its quota to the 
national wealth, and in the aggregate the savings of large 
numbers of people who systematically accumulate money 
in this way undoubtedly lend stability and security to public 
credit, which, by increasing the total national wealth, 
has the effect of stimulating industry in innumerable 
directions. 

The simile may be homely but the analogy illustrates 
the principle of borrowing by Local Authorities. By 
means of loans Local Authorities can provide much needed 
services and amenities which without recourse to borrowing 
they would probably never be able to provide. In any 
case, borrowing facilitates the provision of public services 
at a much earlier date than would otherwise be the case 
and, assuming the scientific determination of loan periods, 
the cost of repayment and interest is borne by ratepayers 
who enjoy the benefits resulting from money well spent. 

It is certain that any attempt to increase local rates by 
such a substantial sum as would provide money for 
material capital development would be met by very strong 
opposition from ratepayers generally. The commercial 
community would contend that it would be far better to 
distribute the initial cost of the amenities and services 
under consideration over a suitable period of years. They 
would prefer to meet their liabilities year by year in 
consideration of the retention of the additional capital in 
their own hands. 

We live in an age when a higher material standard of 
life obtains in every direction, and this remark applies 
with particular force to the services provided by Local 
Authorities. The raising of loans in order to spread the 
cost of certain expenditure over a term of years is, there- 
fore, an indispensable part of the financial machinery of 
Local Authorities, without which they would be unable to 


-” provide the majority of the essential services of modern 


town life. 


It would seem that the elected representatives of the 
people have now greater vision and a wider conception of 
their duties than in other days. Again, the public 
conscience is more sensitive. Things which were suffered 
in the past are no longer tolerable. However it is put, I fail 
to discern any indication of a diminution in the rate of 
borrowing in our time. 


Local Authorities are constantly being requested to 
restrict their capital expenditure and consequently their 
borrowing, but excellent as this injunction is, it indicates 
a failure to face the fact that neither capital expenditure 
nor borrowing can be materially restricted. Moreover, 
prolonged restriction, or the avoidance, of essential capital 
expenditure is not economy. The continued delay of 
schemes which public opinion stamps as essential has its 
own inherent defects, inasmuch as when the schemes can 
no longer be delayed in the public interest, the cost is 
generally increased much beyond the figure at which the 
schemes could have been undertaken in the first instance. 


Local Authorities, on the advice of their financial 
officers, have for many years now endeavoured to meet 
recurring capital expenditure of comparatively short life 
as far as possible from revenue. There are well-defined 
limits, however, to this policy, sound as it is, and the 
community are not prepared to wait sufficiently long to 
enable the accumulation of capital funds from revenue to 
meet the cost of new, and the extension of existing, 


services without recourse to borrowing This leads me 
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to refer to what is known as the “ pay-as-you-go ” method, 
advocated in connection with capital expenditure. 

To refresh our memories, let us see what are the argu- | 
ments of those who subscribe to the “ pay-as-you-go ” 
method. Briefly, they contend :— 

(1) That borrowing ought to be restricted within the 
narrowest possible limits, generally to non-recurring | 
or exceptional expenditure. 

(2) That regularly-recurring expenditure of a capital 
nature should be met out of rate, the charge being | 
equalised, as far as possible, from year to year, or 
the same effect achieved by equalisation funds for 
which statutory sanction should, if necessary, be 
obtained. 

48) That when money for defraying the cost of capital 
assets is expended from revenue, it is likely to be | 
more carefully spent than would be the case if. 
money were borrowed. 

(4) That borrowing for capital expenditure means that | 

' -very large sums are paid by the setagayess over and | 

above the actual cost of the works or assets. | 

The advocates of borrowing, on the other hand, while | 
readily admitting the force of (1) to (3), reply to (4) with | 
the “ fructification ” argument, i.c., that the less money 
that is taken out of the pockets of the ratepayer the more 
profitable it is to him, as the money thus retained would 
yield more interest in this way than would be payable in 
interest by the Local Authority. 

It is not necessary to refer here to questions of economics, 
4s other more simple and obvious reasons will indicate why 
this so-called “ pay-as-you-go” policy—its very title is 
provocative of maladroit suggestions for dealing with 
capital expenditure by those captivated by its promising 
suggestion—leaves the position much as it is. 

One may reasonably term it a euphemistic label, rather 
than a policy, seeking to diffuse through the medium of its 
cognomen the idea that it is a complete alternative to 
borrowing. Under present conditions it cannot have 
more than a very limited application. It certainly cannot 
be reekoned as an adequate substitute for borrowing ; at 
the most, it is only a modest contributory factor. 

The majority of the great public improvements could not 
have been undertaken except by borrowing. This is 
particularly true of huge water schemes, or indeed of any 
extensive trading services. The cost of their acquisition 
must be defrayed out of capital. It is the only method of 
obtaining them, and in most cases the borrowing has 
justified itself by yielding handsome profits to the rate- 
payers over and above debt charges. 

It would appear that the “ pay-as-you-go ” advocates 
devote insufficient attention to present conditions, and 
seem to overlook existing debt charges. From that stage 
they argue that it would be prudent to determine the 
average normal capital expenditure for a period of years 
ahead, and that each year’s normal quota should be raised 
from rates and revenue until only abnormal capital expen- 
diture of each year need be met out of loans. 

Circumstances determine practice and to a large extent 


financial policy. The “ pay-as-you-go ” system, by side- 
stepping the fact of existing heavy debt charges, represent- 
ing assets which will benefit posterity, almost justifies the 
fomment of one critic who said that it seeks to build a 
Paradise for to-morrow, but forgets to make sure of a 
livelihood to-day. 

The advocates of “ pay-as-you-go” are inclined to 
destroy their case by carrying it to extremes and over- 
Stating its virtue in the first instance. In practice its 
pplication has to be restricted to recurring items of non- 
productive nature and of modest cost. 


To strengthen the results of this policy, the “ pay-as- 
you-go ”’ school usually tack on the suggestion that if the 
rate level is reasonable (is it ever reasonable ?) the pro- 
ceeds of a definite rate, or a fixed amount each year, 
should be appropriated for capital expenditure. 

None of us is prepared to deny that a useful step in this 
direction could be made by the discreet use of a “* Capital 
Fund.” Surpluses on Revenue Accounts (whether trading 
or non-trading), windfalls of various kinds, supplemented 
possibly by the levy of a special rate for the purpose, 
could be accumulated to finance schemes which are neither 
unduly extensive nor particularly costly. 

Many authorities have tried and exhausted what prac- 
tical virtue there is in these methods, and still find that 
borrowing is indispensable and the most practicable 
method of providing capital, accompanied of course by 
those precautions and safeguards to which I have already 
referred. 


TRUSTEE SECURITIES. 

The Lord Chancellor’s Committee, under the Chairman- 
ship of Lord Justice Lawrence, presented their report on 
the question of Trustee Securities shortly before our last 
annual meeting. 

The Committee were appointed to consider— 

“in what seourities Trustees should be authorised to 
invest, whether under or in pursuance of any general 
or special Act of Parliament.” 

The general tone of the report and type of argument 
used give one the definite impression that the Committee 
began with the idea in favour of not enlarging the list of 
Trustee Investments, and that in reaching their con- 
clusions they were impressed first with the responsibility 
which rests upon Parliament in respect of Trustee Invest- 
ments and were anxious not to add to it. 

The report also conveys the impression that the Com- 
mittee were not in favour of increasing the competition 
among Trustee Securities by extending the list. 

The three main points to which members of the Insti- 
tute called attention were— 

First, the distinction between borrowings made by way 
of stock and mortgages, stock being admitted to 
the trustee list, with certain exceptions, 
mortgages of themselves are not. 

Secondly, the arbitrary basis used as the 
factor as to whether stock should be admitted to 
the list of Trustee Securities or debarred (stocks of 
‘towns with a population of not less than 50,000 
only being admitted) ; and 

Thirdly, the exclusion from the list, with certain excep- 
tions, of joint authorities, particularly those charged 
with the supply of water and electricity, bearing in 
mind that in most cases these authorities have 
power to charge the rates of each constituent 
authority for the service of any loan affected by 
them, and that as the constituent authorities are 
for the most part authorised to issue stocks of 
trustee status it is illogical that the joint authority 
should not have such power. 

Local Authorities’ capital outstanding amounts to 
‘approximately £1,000,000,000 and approximately 
£350,000,000 of this is represented by mortgage borrow- 
ings. The whole of the debt, whether raised by stock or 
by mortgages, has been raised with Government sanction 
and in many cases the security given in respect of mort- 
gages is identical with the security given for the stock. 
Even where this is not so, the mortgages are secured on the 
local rates and revenues. Unless the mortgages referred 
to come under the special arrangements made by the 
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Housing Act of 1919 they are not Trustee Securities. The 
various witnesses representing the interests of Local 
Authorities advocated the extension of trustee status to 
all borrowings of gil Local Authorities. 

The Committee’s Report, generally speaking, leaves the 
position as it was. When, however, it does suggest any 
alteration, so far as Local Authorities are concerned, it 
either curtails or takes away altogether some existing 
privilege. It does not advance any substantial reason 
why Local Authorities’ mortgages should not be of trustee 
status. 


The Colonial Stock Act of 1900 brought the list of 
Colonial Stocks into the select circle of “* Trustee Securi- 
ties,” thereby enabling our colonies to raise money on the 
London Market for works abroad much more cheaply 
than they can raise it at home by virtue of trustee status. 
No one begrudges this privilege to our colonies but it is 
difficult to see why home local authorities are denied the 
same facilities. 

The Committee state that trustee status does not make 
a very important addition to the credit of an otherwise 
good borrower. They are also of the opinion that only 
the largest public activities such as those of the State 
should benefit from trustee status. This seems incon- 
sistent. 


The mortgages of Local Authorities by reason of their 
repayment at par are practically free from the risk of 
capital loss and in this respect alone are more suitable 
investments for Trustees than stock. It is to be hoped 
that steps will be taken whereby the mortgages of Local 
Authorities, at any rate, can be conceded trustee status. 


One cannot help but feel that the Committee might have 
had more regard to the original intention of the legislature, 
which was the protection of the cestui qui trust rather than 
the creation of a privileged class of investments. To 
Local Authorities the result of the Committee's delibera- 
tions cannot be other than disappointing. 


THe Acr or 1929—Locat GOVERNMENT REFORM. 


The Local Government Act of 1929—a measure of 
outstanding importance affecting the whole sphere of 
local government—having been placed on the Statute 
Book during my year of office, I feel that this address 
should make some reference to it, brief though it may be, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is the subject of a special 
paper by three gentlemen of exceptional knowledge and 
experience for discussion at a later stage of this Conference. 


I have no intention to trace in detail the many phases — 


of the Act, nor to encroach upon the province of my col- 
leagues, but just to refer very briefly to the de-rating 
proposals and even more shortly to the transfer of the 
poor law. 
De-Rating. 
The present system of rating has always had its critics, 


first on the ground that annual value is no criterion of the | 


ability of the ratepayers to pay, and secondly that the 
rates paid bear no relation to the benefits derived 
by the individual. Indeed, it is generally true to say 


that the benefits derived are in inverse ratio to the rates | 


paid ; conversely, those who pay the least usually impose 
the greatest strain upon the financial resources of the area. 


The critics, however, have not as yet succeeded in 
establishing any improved alternative for local taxation. 
Various suggestions have been mooted from time to time, 
but have not supplanted rates assessed upon annual value. 
We have to deal with the situation as it is to-day, viz., 
that notwithstanding its defects no better basis than the 
annual value of property has been devised. 


Rates are the most valuable asset of Local Authorities, 
They constitute their main revenue and are independent 
of control from the central government. It is a point of 
first importance, therefore, that any encroachment upon 
this source of local revenue should be carefully watched 
by all Local Authorities. 


The introduction of de-rating on a comparatively large 
| scale has now been sanctioned by Parliament, and the 
| disturbing feature so far as Local Authorities are concerned 
_is that further concessions may be granted in the future, 

with the ultimate result that the present broad basis of 
annual value of local rating may become so circumscribed 
_ as to warrant its entire supersession. 


| The development of industry brings in its train the need 
_ for the extension of all kinds of social services, As in the 
past, these services will have to be provided by Local 
Authorities. Productive industry, which provided its 
_ quota towards these services before, will be called upon 


_ for less in the future, and the increased cost will fall upon 
| the general ratepayer. 


| Rate income is, one might say, the very “ life blood ” of 
Local Authorities, but de-rating in conjunction with the 
* Formula” taps that source and sets up a system of trans- 
fusion whereby local revenue is diverted from local needs. 
While I am among the first to admit that the “ Formula” 
is a carefully devised and scientific attempt to apportion 
_ the Block Grant according to needs, one cannot be oblivious 
of the fact that the new principle of “ weighting * may lend 
itself to manipulation in a manner which will still further 
divert local rates from their normal channel. 


The 1929 Act certainly provides for the distribution of 
the sum equivalent to losses on de-rating and grants among 
Local Authorities, but whereas previously Local Authori- 
ties enjoyed complete control in respect of this revenue, 
its redistribution will fall under the direct control of the 
Ministry of Health. 

Power is taken (sect. 104) for the block grant to be 
reduced if the health and road services do not conform to 
a certain standard, and although a similar power already 
exists in regard to the percentage grants, its extension to 
income of which Local Authorities have been arbitrarily 
deprived confers an additional measure of control upon 
the Central Government. 


In suggesting a revison of the financial relationship 
hitherto existing between the Central Government and 
_ Local Authorities, it was said that the existing system was 
‘open to the strongest criticism, that it was complicated 
by the payment of gtants on varying bases, and that it 
required detailed supervision of the services provided by 
Local Authorities on which direct grants were paid. 
White Paper definitely stated that it was the Government's 
view that a proper system should not only ensure that 
Local Authorities should have complete financial interest in 
| their administration but that they should be permitted the 
greatest freedom of local administration and initiative. 

In contrast to this statement of policy Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, the then Minister of Health, in addressing 
delegates at the Annual Meeting of the National Federation 
of Women’s Institutes at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
on May 14th last, is reported in the Daily Telegraph of 
May 15th, as having stated :— 

“. . . Up till now, the Ministry of Health have had 
very limited powers for stimulating Local Authorities. 
We could give them advice, but if they did not choose 
to take it that was all we could do. 


. . The (1929) Act is going to be the starting 
point of a new era of local government and new 
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relations between the Minister of Health and Local 
Authorities . . . 


“ In the second piace, instead of getting their grants 
from the Exchequer as a contribution to the cost of 
local services, the Local Authorities are going to have 
a lump sum fixed for a term of years. As this lump 
sum is going to be a large proportion of their income, 
Parliament has very properly laid upon the Minister 
of Health the general responsibility of seeing that 
this money, which is to come out of the taxpayers’ 
pocket, is to be used for the benefit of the people for 
whom it is intended, and that it shall be used to give 
an adequate health service. 


“, . . the future Minister of Health would have the 
new duty of keeping watch over every Local Authority 
in the country. If he was satisfied that any Local 


Authority was lagging behind he could withhold 
part, or even the whole, of the grant to that authority 
until it mended its ways. 


“ He would have to set up a new organisation of | 
officers assigned to different regions of the country, 
who would not only give advice and assistance to the 
Local Authorities, but whose duty would also be to— 
keep the Minister advised as to the nature of the | 
progress of the health services in order that he might 
be able to judge whether the Local Authorities were 
doing their duty or not. . .” 


These statements seem to conflict with the promises 
given in the White Paper. 


This superficial survey would be incomplete, even in 
relation to its own standard, if it made no reference to the 
portentous embryo of the De-Rating Scheme. 


I must confess to some aprrehension for the future when 
I reflect that by the extension of de-rating or by a re- 
adjustment of the formula (or by a combination of the 
two) Local Authorities on account of the consequential 
increased Government control can be gradually stripped 
of their autonomy, and that it is only a question of time 
before the extended operation of these factors would 
shackle the powers of Local Authorities by steadily 
substituting imperial taxes for local rates and, con- 
currently, central in lieu of local control. 


The issue which confronted Local Authorities in this 
@onnection was not merely one of pounds, shillings and 
pence, as I am afraid many of us regarded it (or perforce 
had so to regard it) but of constitutional principle, and it 
is to be regretted that Local Authorities were not able, 
more effectively, to maintain their right to rate income 
from industrial hereditaments on an unimpaired basis. 
The infringement is intensified by the failure of the 
legislature to acknowledge the right of Local Authorities 
to direct compensation—an aspect which, as we have seen, 
may become ominous in the event of any extension of 


de-rating. 


“* Break-up” of the Poor Law 

The death sentence on the old Boards of Guardians was 
passed by Parliament in December, 1928, and confirmed 
by Royal Assent in March this year. But although the | 
Boards of Guardians are abolished by the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1929, the Poor Law remains substantially 
unchanged. 

The County and County Borough Councils, among 
which the powers and duties together with the assets and 
liabilities of the 628 Poor Law Authorities are to be 


Committees to which the work will be delegated, subject | 


to such restrictions or instructions as the Councils may 
impose. 

By the Act of 1929, Local Authorities are left with a 
momentous change to work out. The County or County 
Borough Councils are empowered—nay, more—expected— 
to “ break up the Poor Law ” and with this in mind one 
cannot help but admire the sagacity of Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain in taking the wise step of leaving each Council to 
draft a scheme for itself. I venture to think this devolu- 
tion of confidence will not be misplaced. 


Moreover, a further point tending to give Local Authori- 
ties greater freedom of action is that the Administrative 
Scheme to be made within six months is not final. It 
may at any time be amended by a new Scheme. This is 
of considerable importance in view of sect. 5 of the Act. 


Under this section the Council may make a formal 
declaration that any assistance which could be provided 
either by way of poor relief or by virtue of certain other 


specified Acts shall be provided exclusively by virtue of 


the appropriate Act and not by way of poor relief. Sucha 
declaration, however, is not compulsory. It is well that it 
is not so, as there are many matters needing very careful 
consideration, particularly from an administrative point 
of view, before a decision can be reached to which 
category any particular service can be allocated. 

One’s own view is that whatever decisions may be come 
to at the outset as to the administration of these services 
above mentioned, the tendency of the more progressive 
Councils will be to lift these services out of the Poor Law. 
Moreover, the pressure of public opinion will, one predicts, 
compel Councils to administer every service that can be 
lawfully rendered under the Special Acts to do so and 
thereby completely divorce the service from any “ stigma 
of pauperism.” 

One of the ways in which this is to be effected is that 
Councils are intended, as far as possible, to carry out 
exclusively under the Public Health Acts, the Education 
Acts, the Maternity and Child Welfare Act, and the Blind 
Persons Act, such extensive work as the care of— 


(a) children of school age, 
(b) expectant and nursing mothers, and 
(c) the blind and the sick of all ages, 


which could hitherto have been done both under the Poor 
Law in cases of destitution and under the appropriate 
Acts irrespective of destitution. 


Thus the clear intention of the Minister of Health is to 
end the present duplication and overlap of services by 
taking out of the Poor Law that public assistance which 
ean be given by the Public Health and Education Authori- 
ties with their existing powers. This transfer and cen- 
tralisation will, of course, leave the Poor Law administra- 
tion to be carried out by the same Councils, but it will be 
an attenuated form of Poor Law as we know it to-day. 


Much of the success of the Act—or rather this part of 
it—will depend on the “ Administrative Scheme ” to be 
prepared by each Council. Moreover, it is principally in 
this way that unification can be secured, and while the 
Local Authorities are to have complete freedom in matters 
of detail, the Ministry of Health will naturally press for 
national uniformity as regards classification of the services 
and matters of principle. 


It must be remembered that the Act of 1929 does nothing 
to abolish “* pauper status.” What it does seek to do is to 
restrict its area. Nevertheless, the Act does add enormous 
duties an’ heavy responsibilities to County and County 
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Borough Councils. The general tenor of the Act—empha- 
om by the Memoranda and Regulations issued there- 

that gradually the Poor Law services 
should shidl tees anil hove to thone of Publi Bccith and 
Education. 


This merger will inevitably lead to all methods of 
“* relief ” being transformed into factors of prevention and 
restoration treatment. On the other hand, the deterrent 
of the “stigma of pauperism” is mitigated and may | 
prompt a wider flood of applicants for relief of all kinds. | 


To-day the country’s (England and Wales) annual 
expenditure upon “social services” is more than 
£335,000,000 or over £8 per head of a population of 
89 millions. The expenditure of Poor Law Authorities 
to-day is approximately £40,000,000 (say) £1 per head of 
the population. 

This figure of £40,000,000 should now begin to fall, as 
the Act of 1929 will lead to an acceleration of the super- | 
session of the Poor Law as the principle of complete union | 
of services is developed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE INSTITUTE. 

I come now to a subject of great domestic importance, — 
and one which cannot be approached without a full sense 
of the responsibility which accrues to me as President. I 
wish to refer to the constitution of the Institute in relation 
to its future work, but in so doing, it must be clearly 
understood that I am only expressing my personal views, 
although I have reason to think that they are shared by a 
considerable section of my colleagues. 

The aims and objects of the Institute are fully set forth 
in the Memorandum of our Constitution, and although 
certain changes have been made since the inauguration 


of the Institute over 40 years ago, yet virtually they are > 


as originally designed. 

We are an organisation of officials with honorary 
members, who are, for the most part, members of Local 
Authorities. We have always made it quite clear throughout 
our history that the objects and aims dominating our work 
are to secure the highest possible standard of organisation 
and administration of the finances of Local Authorities. 


elite ditiing Naies Cinitiianiimp habeas Ta 
I feel sure that had we been a muncipal financial Institute 
on which Local Authorities were represented, we could 
have been of even greater assistance than we were to the 
Government and to Local Authorities if we had been able 
to express ourselves with a direct voice and not through 
any other channel. 


| This leads me to say that there is a growing feeling in 
some quarters that the Institute is too restricted in its 
activities by the terms of its constitution, and that the 
time is opportune for its revision ; at any rate, I hope yow 
will agree with me that there is a case for inquiry by the 
_ Council regarding the problem in all its bearings. The 
| matter is not by any means free from difficulty, but this 
is not a sufficient reason for deferring that consideration 
which I think the circumstances demand. Ce n'est que le 
premier pas qui cotite. 

| It is fitting that the Institute should be regarded as the 
organisation for dealing with all problems of local govern- 
_ ment finance arising out of existing and contemplated 
legislation. There may be alternatives to this suggestion, 
_but such would be a matter for consideration by the 
Council. 


_ I think we can fairly say that the members of this 
_ Institute are extremely reluctant to infringe in any way 
upon the province of other organisations—as witness our 
memoranda and evidence submitted to the Royal Com- 
mission on Local Government—but where we feel, as some 
of us do, that the best interests of our Authorities are 
involved, we should not hesitate to take such steps as, in 
our opinion, are necessary to promote those interests. 


One could say much more on this matter, and many of 
my colleagues on the Council and in the Institute, I am 
sure, could express the opinion better than I have done— 
but perhaps enough has been said at this juncture to 
indicate the necessity for a very cateful review of our 
activities and for the development of a courageous and 
definite policy for the future. I hope you will by resolu- 
tion refer this subject to the Council for inquiry and report. 


We have never taken any steps to advance our personal | 
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no reason for altering this practice. 

The unswerving pursuit of this policy has resulted in the — 
promotion of the best interests of Local Authorities, and — 
has elevated the Institute im the estimation of those who 
know its work and objects. 

In my opinion, the time has come when, owing to the — 
rapid and prolific output of local government legislation, it 
is imperative that consideration should be given to the 
question whether our present constitution is such as_ 
to enable us to afford the and most effective type | 
of service as experts in the realm of local government 
finance, either by way of acting in an advisory capacity — 


along with Government Departments, or expressing our — 


views on proposed legislation as affecting Local Authori- 

Finance is at the very foundation of all new social 
projects, and the voice of Local Authorities should be heard 
through an organisation which understands public questions 
in their financial aspects and more particularly in their 
bearings upon taxation. We are the only body that is 
qualified to give expert and disinterested advice on matters 
selating to local finance and accounts. 

The technicalities and complexities of local finance are 
such as to demand years of training for their proper under- 
standing. Local Authority finance can no longer be dealt 
with as a side-line. We had ample evidence of this in 


By an Order in Council the Companies Act, 
1929, will come into force on November Ist next. 
We are requested by the Examination and 
Membership Committee of the Council to point 
out that at the examinations to be held in 
November, 1929, and at subsequent examinations 
candidates will be expected to be familiar with the 
provisions of the new Act. 


HONOUR FOR Mrs. KEENS. 


Mrs. Thomas Keens, the wife of the President 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors, has been appointed a Justice of the Peace 
for the Luton Division of Bedfordshire. Mrs. Keens is 
an active social worker in Bedfordshire and Bucking- 
hamshire. Although a number of members of the 
Society are Justices of the Peace, this is the first 
oceasion that the wife of an Incorporated Account- 
ant has been appointed to the magisterial bench. 
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Correspondence. 


GROUP INSURANCE. 


To the Editors Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. 


Sirs,—I read the letter by “‘ N. R.” in the June number 
of your Journal on the above subject, and I was interested 
in the reply made by “ F. B. R.”’ in his letter in your July 
issue. Most of the points raised by “‘ N. R.” are dealt with, 
and dealt with adequately, by “F.B.R.” There are, 
however, two or three directions in which perhaps I could 
give some additional information. 


That the scheme has had some po rity in America 
is perhaps a point in its favour rather than otherwise. 
There was a time when this country was in advance of 
America on the subject of life assurance and we could 
teach them, but now I am afraid in some directions the 
reverse is true. Considerably more life assurance per 
head is carried in the United States than here, and as an 
institution its organisation has proceeded to greater 
lengths than here. 

It is true that there is no actual experience of a group 

n scheme available, covering a whole group of working 
lives in one firm from boyhood to the age of retirement. 
Such experience, however, is not necessary as evidence 
that the scheme is workable. What is available is the cost 
of such a scheme to firms in every stage of their growth. 
Cases have come to my notice where firms with a large 
number of old employees have received quotations, and 
their cost per head now is likely to be the cost per head in 
future of a firm only recently established and having a 
number of young employees on their books. In its 
simplest form of a pension of £1 per annum for each year 
of service, the cost is met by Is. per week from the em- 
ployee and the balance from the employer. The cost 
to the employer for a very large number of cases that I 
have investigated has never exceeded 9d. per week and 
the minimum cost is about 2d. If one took a firm whose 
employees between the ages of 20 and 65 were propor- 
tional to the male — between those ages, the 
cost to the firm would be approximately 7d. per week per 
member. It does not necessarily follow that because 
in the case of an individual the cost of purchasing a 
pension of £1 from age 65 increases from to age that 
the average cost for a body of employees would also increase. 
Where at the outset the cost is 2d. per week it will probably 
increase until it attains about 7d. per week, and there it 
will remain constant on account of exits at 65, or through 
death or transfer of members to another employer at an 
earlier age. 


In any case, the employer can assume the worst, | 


namely, that there are no exits through death or leaving, 
and that there are no new entrants ; then if he asks the 
insurance company what the cost per member will be 
ten or twenty years hence he can have a knowledge of 
the limit of his liability. 


Although trustees are not appointed, there is no reason 

sa | they should not be appointed if the firm so desires, 

in any case the policy can provide for full security 

to the members in the event of bankruptcy of the firm 
or liquidation of the company. 


So far as the schemes that have come before me are 
concerned it is quite untrue to say that the young pay 
for the old. re a member's contributions in the 
ary twenties may be more than sufficient to secure the 

pension at age 65 according to the tables which are 
incorporated in every policy, he will be credited with the 
full amount of pension which his own contributions 
secure. Thus, a member who enters at age 20 will, at 
af 35, have to his credit, poe £20 pension instead of £15. 
Should he leave he will e with him a fully secured 


—— for this sum. Should he remain in employment 
s employer will not be called upon to make any pay- 
ment towards pension until the years of service exceed 
the pension secured by the member's own contributions. 


In no case, however, can a member retire at age 65 who 
has not had substantial contributions made towards his. 


pension by the employer. 
Yours faithfully, 


10, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. H. E. RAYNES. 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ HALL 
DEBENTURE ISSUE. 
To the Editors Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. 

Sirs,—As an Associate of the Society who is interested’ 
in its progress, may I trespass upon your valued columns. 
' On a number of occasions I have met members who 
have expressed the view that were a scheme put forward 
by the Council for redemption of the debentures, and 
providing a larger working fund, they would give it their 
wholehearted support. 

If a “ Subscription Fund ” were opened for a sum of 
£100,000 it should be quickly subscri and would give 
the Society an “ Accumulated Fund ” of approximately 
£136,000, and a minimum annual income of between 
£5,000 and £6,000, thereby placing it in a strong and 
more advan us position to continue its progress, and. 
the lead of the profession which it is acquiring. 


127/130, Mourgate Station § Yours faithfully, 
Chambers, Moorfields, E.C.2. CC. A. G. HEWSON. 


LOCAL RATES AND WHO BEARS THEM. 
To the Editors Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. 


Sirs,—I have been interested in the lecture appeari 
in the May issue of the Accountants’ Journal, delive 
by Mr. Arthur Collins at Sheffield, “ Local Rates and 
Who Bears Them.” Certain aspects as to liability of the 
rates in Sheffield, which I suspect are coincident with all 
cities in the United Kingdom, lead me to suppose the 
following extract from the City of Sydney (Australia) 


| Enabling Act might be interesting to such of your readers 


as are concerned in the incidence of municipal rating. 


123. (1) The rate so made payable shall, in the 
ease of the premises in respect of which the same is 
— being occupied, be paid to the city treasurer 

y the tenant of such premises at the time or respective 
times at which such rate is made payable or demanded, 
and in the case of such premises being vacant, then by 
such person who at the time or respective times at 
which such rate is made payable is the owner of such 
premises. 

(3) If the council fail to recover any such rate in 
respect of occupied premises from the tenant of the 
same, they may levy and recover the rate from the 
owner of such premises. 


124. (1) In any case where a tenant has been so 
required to pay either a greater amount of rates than 
he owes for rent, or for a period of time duriag which 
he has not been in occupation of the premises, he shall 
be entitled to deduct the amount in excess from any 

- rent then due or accruing, or to recover the same from 
his landlord (after he has been asked and has neglected 
to repay such excess) in an action as for money paid to 
his use in any Court of competent jurisdiction. 

(2) Nothing herein contained shall prevent or inter- 
fere with any private — between landlord and 
tenant with respect to ultimate liability of either to 
pay any specified rate. 

Although this Act remains in force to permit the 
council at any time to revert to rating on annual value, 
we have for some years been rating on the unimproved 
capital value. The Corporation Amendment Act authorises 
the council to rate on either system, or dually. 


City Treasurer’s Office Yours Sulthtally, 
Town Hall, S. H. SOLOMON, 


Sydney, New South Wales. City Treasurer. 
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istrict Societies of Incorporated 
Accountants. 


LIVERPOOL. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of this Society was held at the 
Reform Club, Dale Street, on July 11th, when there was 
a large attendance. 


The President, Mr. Alfred E. Noon, F.S.A.A., was in 


the chair, and in his address reviewed the outstanding 
events. of the past twelve months in connection with 
the local Society and the Parent Society. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

The following officers were appointed for the ensuing 
year :—President, Mr. Charles M. Dolby, F.S.A.A. ; Vice- 
President, Mr. Cecil Semper, F.S.A.A.; Hon. Auditor, 
Mr. E. S. Goulding, F.S.A.A.; Mr. Charles Tunnington, 
Mr. Charles R. Whitnall and Mr. Charles M. Dolby were 
re-elected members of the Committee, and Mr. C. 
Dudley Thayer was elected to the Committee as 
representing the students. 

A vote of thanks to the retiring officers and to 
Mr. Alex. Hannah, the Hon. Secretary, was passed. 


Annual Report. 


Your Committee has pleasure in presenting the report of 
the work of the local Society for the year ended April 30th, 


1929. 
LECTURES. 

Eleven lectures were delivered during the session. 

The Committee wishes to place on record their apprecia- 
tion of the services of the Lecturers during the session, 
and of the facilities placed at their disposal by the 
Reform Club in connection with the lectures, &c- 

The visit to the works of Messrs. Lever Bros., Limited, 
was greatly enjoyed by all who attended, and the thanks 
of the Society are due to Messrs. Lever Bros., Limited, 
for their kindness and hospitality shown to the members. 


During February, March and April a series of special 
«lasses for students was arranged to be taken by Mr. V. R. 
Anderson, A.C.A., with the object of enabling students to 
revise their examination work prior to sitting in May. The 
classes, which were held at the office of Messrs. W. E. 
Nelson & Co., were largely attended and very successful. 
The Committee is indebted to Messrs. W. E. Nelson & Co. 
for the assistance given. 

Liprary. 

A sub-committee is being appointed to advise on the 
extension of the library facilities, and it is hoped to 
commence a reading room early in September. Sug- 
gestions from members in this connection will be welcomed. 


EXAMINATION RESULTS. 
Nine students the Final examination, seventeen 
the Intermediate, and one the Preliminary in May and 
November, 1928. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 


The President, Mr. Alfred E. Noon, and the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Alex. Hannah, represented the Society at 
the openi of the Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
London, in February last. Phe Secretary has also attended 


conferences of the District Societies during the year on 
behalf of the Society. 

The scheme ef re-organisation of Branch and District 
Societies was duly carried through by the London Council 
during the year, and is in operation from January Ist, 1929. 
Mr. honey attended these special meetings on behalf 
_ of the Society. 


| Part of the scheme of organisation has been not only 
_to bring all members of the Society within the scope of a 
| Branch or District Society, but also to bring within the 
| same influence all articled clerks or other examination 
‘candidates. In future, therefore, candidates before 
being admitted to the examinations must produce a 
certificate from the Secretary of the Branch or District 
| Society, that they have been a member of a Students’ 
Society or of a students’ section of a District Society, 
or have been exempted by the Examination and Member- 
ship Committee. 

Mr. Alan Standing continues to represent the Society 
_on the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. 


NOTTINGHAM, DERBY AND LINCOLN. 


Annual Report. 


The Committee have pleasure in submitting their 
twentieth annual report and accounts for the year ended 
April 30th, 1929. 

NAME. 


On the formation of the new Leicester Society the name 
was changed to “The Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln 
Society of Incorporated Accountants.” 


MEMBERSHIP. 


On the reorganisation of District Societies, all Fellows 
and Associates automatically become members of the 
local Society without further subscription. The Com- 
mittee wish to draw attention to the fact that membership 
of District Societies is necessary for all students who 
have the Parent Society’s Preliminary examination. 
It is hoped that during the coming session all members 
will avail themselves of the services of the local Society. 


The membership at April 30th, 1929, was :— 


Practising members .. i oe o & 
Associates not in practice .. oe oe 
Students _ Se ee ve -. 60 

164 


REVIEW OF THE Society's Work. 


ing the session seven lectures and four luncheons 
at Nottingham were held. Attendance at lectures was 
better and it is hoped will be further increased. 

The President, the Secretary, and Mr. T. E. Clarke and 
Mr. J. T. Singleton represented this Society at the openi 
of Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, London, by H.R.H. 
the Duke of York on February 19th, 1929. i 

The Secretary attended a Conference of Representa- 
tives of District Societies in London, and Mr. J. T. 
Singleton attended an extraordinary general meeting of 
the Parent Society. 

The annual dinner was held at the Victoria Station 
Hotel, Nottingham, on November 30th, 1928. Mr. Prior 
was in the chair and Mr. Thomas Keens, President of the 
Parent Society, Sir James Martin, and a large number 
of guests and members were present. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Four students were successful in the Final examination, 
Mr. F. J. Smith obtaining Honours (Third Prize) in 
the November Final examination. Twelve students also 
passed the Intermediate examination. 


SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


(CarpirF AND District Srupents’ SECTION.) 


A party of 35 members made a visit to Bristol on 
June for the purpose of inspecting the factory of 
Messrs. W. D. & H. O. Wills, tobacco manufacturers, and 
the works of the Douglas Motors, Limited. The journey 
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was made by steamer, and in the morning a tour was 
made of the factory of Messrs. Wills at Bedminster. 
The party was cordially received and conducted around 
the factory by guides, and at the conclusion of the tour 
each member was presented with a souvenir. 

In the afternoon the visit to the works of Messrs. 
Douglas Motors, Limited, was made. The party were 
entertained to tea by the company. 

The Students’ Section is much indebted to both firms 
for so readily entertaining them and for the visit 
an enjoyable one, both from the social and the educational 
aspect. 


Bebon and Cornwall Incorporated 
Accountants. 


Dinner in Plymouth. 

The President (Mr. Thomas Keens), who was accom- 
panied by the Parliamentary Secretary (Mr. J. R. W. 
Alexander), visited Plymouth on July 12th, and were 
entertained at dinner by the members of the Society in 
Devon and Cornwall. Mr. H. J. Hoarg, City Treasurer 
of Plymouth, presided, and amongst the Incorporated 
Accountants present were: Mr. F. Evans, Mr. E. C. 
Condy, Mr. S. H, Roberts, Mr. Percival White, Mr. W. J. 
Ching, Mr. H. R. Down, Mr. J. Love and Mr. W. S. 
Burgess (Plymouth), Mr. W. W. Beer and Mr. W. H. Aplin 
(Exeter), Mr. J. Smith (Torquay), Mr. J. Hartley and 
Mr. R. W. G. Taper (Paignton), and Mr. J. H. Chown 
(Penzance). 

In proposing the toast of * The President,” the CaarrMan 
said there were no more loyal members of the Society 
than those in the West of England, and they were anxious 
to hear the President's views as to the establishment of 
some organisation of the Society in Devon and Cornwall. 
The geographical features of that area were most 

Plymouth would undoubtedly have to be the 
centre, but the length of the area was 130 miles and it was 
about 70 miles across, while it comprised no less than 
4,000 square miles. These were difficulties which had to 
be faced if a really live organisation was to be set up. 
Mr. Hoare concluded by inviting the President to say 
something about the proposed registration of the pro- 
fession, which was a matter of considerable interest to 
members in Devon and Cornwall. 


Mr. KEEns, in replying to the toast, said that the chief 
object of the recently adopted Branches and District 
Societies scheme was to ensure that in every large centre 
in the United Kingdom, and, indeed, beyond its borders, 
there should be an organisation to further the activities, 
partly educational and partly propagandist, of the Society, 
thus engendering in every Incorporated Accountant a 
sense of responsibility and a desire to play his part in 
the organisation of the profession. Each part of the 
country would come within one of the Branches or 
District Societies and the scheme was almost complete. 
He appreciated the geographical and membership 
difficulties in Devon and Cornwall and had come to 
the conclusion that that area could render the most 
effective service in conjunction with the West of England 
District Society at Bristol, the local meetings being held 
in Plymouth, 

After dealing with the circumstances surrounding the 
recent decision of the Society to promote a Bill for the 
Registration of the Accountancy Profession, the President 
said he was glad that the question was of as much interest 
to Incorporated Accountants in the West as elsewhere. 


Scottish Aotes. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.} 


A Ratepayer’s Rights. 

The right of a ratepayer to inspect the accounts of 
a corporation was decided by the Sheriff-Principal at 
Glasgow, on an appeal from a decision by his substitute. 
The action was at the instance of a ratepayer of Glasgow 
against the Corporation of that city asking the Court to 
ordain the Corporation, before closing the record, to lodge 
in Court full details of three items contained in the accounts 
of the Electricity Department, with relative vouchers, and 
thereafter to sustain the pursuer’s objections to the item 
in question and to rectify the accounts accordingly. The 
application bears to be presented under certain Acts of 
the Glasgow pire oe and several sections relative 
to the keeping and lodging of accounts were referred to. 

Sheriff-Principal Mackenzie, K.C., in giving his decision, 
discussed the arguments urged on behalf of the Corporation 
as to the legal and practical difficulties which would arise 
in attempting to satisfy electors who might demand 
details of items in the Corporation accounts. He said 
that it was the obvious intention of the Legislature in 
enacting the proviso to enable the elector to obtain informa- 
tion which would make it possible for him to state relative 
objections to the accounts, and he was therefore not 
prepared to hold that the requirements of sect. 14 were 
not satisfied by such a general averment as was made by 
the petitioner in this case. For this reason he 
with the Sheriff-Substitute and refused the appeal of the 
Corporation. 


A Cheque Payment. 


The question of a cheque tendered in full of a disputed 
account but not accepted by the creditor was decided b 
the Second Division of the Court of Session last mont 
on an appeal from the Sheriff-Substitute at Kilmarnock. 
The qualita a company of lace manufacturers in Darvel, 
sued a lace manufacturer in Nottingham for payment of 
£187 7s. 1d., for goods supplied. The defender pleaded 
that the pursuers were due him £67 4s. in respect of designs, 
and that he had sent them a cheque for the balance of the 
sum sued for, which he averred that they had accepted 
as a compromise. The pursuers retained and cashed his 
cheque, and the Sheriff-Substitute held that the pursuers 
must be held to have accepted the cheque on the con- 
ditions on which the cheque was sent. The pursuers ap- 
pealed inst this decision, and the Division by a majority 
sustai the appeal. The question turned on the terms 
of a letter sent by the defender to the pursuers in which 
he stated that if a receipt was sent him and he got a reply 
by return he would forego expenses and interest. 
pursuers sent a reply by return that they could not accept 
the cheque in payment of their account. They retained 
the cheque for four days and then cashed it. The defender 
did not reply to their letter. Lord Hunter, who gave the 
leading opinion, said that the pursuers by their letter 
clearly stated that they had no intention of accepting the 
cheque as a compromise. Lord Anderson, who dissented 
from the majority, held that by the cashing of the cheque 
the pursuers had accepted it in full of their claim, and if 


they did not intend to do so should have returned it and 
compelled the defender to constitute his claim. 


Income Tax—Property Investment Profits. 

The First Division last month decided an appeal by the 
Inspector of Taxes for the Crown against a decision of the 
Commissioners for the General Purposes of the Income 
Tax Acts for the Glasgow Division of the Lower Ward 
of Lanarkshire. The Hyndland Investment Company, 
Limited, was registered in 1899 for the purpose of acquiring 
land at Hyndland Drive, Glasgow, and to build thereon 


tenements of dwelling houses and shops, with power to 
sell from time to time any part of the land or other heritable 
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perty of the company. From the commencement the 
investment was a bad one. It was only after the war, in 
1920, that the conditions made it possible to sell indi- 
vidual flats, and with a view to improving the finances 
the directors took advantage of the situation, and up 
tili 1926 had sold sixteen houses, which realised £19,165. 
Assessments were levied under Schedule D, Case I, of 
the Income Tax Act, 1918, on the sum of £1,102 for the 
year ending April 5th, 1922, and on £1,412 for the subse- 
uent year. The directors appealed anc maintained that 
the company was not formed for the ap ome of trading 
in the purchase and sale of houses, their object being to 
hold the houses and make a profit by letting them, and 
that the realisation of part of the assets of the company 
when an exceptional opportunity offered did not constitute 
trading. They further contended that, from the nature 
of the case, it was impossible to determine whether 
any profit had been made before the remainder of the 
property had been sold. For the Inspector of Taxes, 
the contentions were that the company’s Memorandum 
of Association gave thg¢m power to build, with power to 
sell; that the fact that no sales had taken place between 
1899 and 1920 might conceivably only be due to the state 
of the property market, which offered the directors no 
opportunity of realising at a reasonable profit, and that they 
had taken the first opportunity of realising at a profit, and 
were prepared to do so as and when opportunity arose. 
The Commissioners were of opinion that the company had 
not traded in disposing of the n flats, but were merely 
realising the capital of the company, and they accordingly 
i the assessments. ‘The Inspector declared hi 
dissatisfaction with this determination, and asked that a 
case should be stated for the opinion of the Court of Session. 
The Division, answering the question of law submitted, 
dismissed the appeal, holding that nothing had been put 
before the Court sufficient to justify the conclusion that the 
Cemmissioners were not entitled to find as they did. 


Hotes on Aegal Cases. 


[The abbreviations at the end of each of the cases refer 
to the following law reports, where full reports of the case 
may be found. The Law Reports and other reports are 
cited with the year and the Division, e.g. (1925) 2 K.B. :— 


T.L.R., Times Law ; The Times, The Times 
Newspaper ; L.J., Law Journal ; L.J.N., Law Journal 
Newspaper; L.T., Law Times; L.T.N., Law Times 
Newspaper ; S.J., Solicitors’ Journal ; W.N., Weekly 
Notes; S.C., Sessions Cases (Scotland); S.L.T., 
Scottish Law Times; I.L.T., Irish Law Times ; 
J.P., Justice of the Peace (England) ; L.G.R., Knight's 
Local Government Reports; B. & C.R., Bankruptcy 
and Company Cases. 
The other abbreviations used in modern reports are H.L., 
House of Lords ; A.C., Appeal Court (House of Lords and 
Privy Council); C.A., Court of Appeal; Ch., Chancery 
Division; K.B., King’s Bench Division; P., Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty Division ; C.S., Court of Session 
(Scotland); J., Mr. Justice (King’s Bench or Chancery) ; 
L.J., Lord Justice; L.C., Lord llor; M.R., Master 
of the Rolls; N.I., Northern Ireland; P., President of 
Probate, Divorce and Admiralty.] 


REVENUE. 
Inland Revenue Commissioners v. Dalgety & Co.,Ltd. 
Income subject to Dominion Income Taz. 

A company controlled from the United Kingdom 
earned the greater part of its income in oversea Dominions 
where it was subject to Dominion income tax. On trans- 
mission to the United seas ana cow of the income was 
—< in paying interest on debentures, from which 

nited Kingdom income tax was deducted by the com- 
The comneny .. epned to be 


pany before payment. 
ble taxation by 


entitled to the relief provided against 


sect. 43 of the Finance Act, 1916, and later by sect. 55 
of the Income Tax Act, 1918, and sect. 27 of the Finance 
Act, 1920, in respect of the whole income received in the 
United Kingdom after payment of Dominion income tax. 

It was held by the Court of Appeal, reversing the 
decision of Rowlatt (J.) (see Incorporated Accountants’ 
Journal, April, 1929, p. 240), that the company was 
entitled to relief in respect of the whole of such income 
and not merely in respect of the part not used for payment 
of debenture interest subject to deduction of United 
Kingdom income tax. 

(C.A. ; (1929) 45 T.L.R., 536.) 


Attorney-General v. Public Trustee and Tuck. 
Estate Duty. 

Immediately before January Ist, 1926, A. and his brother 
were entitled to freehold property for an estate in fee 
simple as tenants in common. On that day, by the Law of 
Property Act, 1925, sect. 34, and Schedule I, Part IV, 1 (2), 
tenancies in common were abolished, and the entirety of 
the property became vested in A. and his brother on the 
statutory trusts defined by sect. 35 of the Act. On July 
3rd, 1926, A. died, having by his will left his real estate and 
residuary personal estate to his executors and trustees 
on trust for sale. The executors claimed that for purposes 
of Inland Revenue A.’s moiety of the proceeds of sale of 
the above freehold property was real estate, and that 
estate duty was payable thereon by instalments as upon 
real estate under the Finance Act, 1894, sect. 6 (8). 
An information was filed by the Attorney-General claim- 
ing that, as a result of the. Law of Property Act, 1925, the 
property in question had become personal property and 
that estate duty was payable thereon by the executors 
immediately. 

Rowlatt (J.) held that the Act of 1925 had effected 
no change in the incidence of duty, which was payable 
as upon real estate. 

(K.B. ; (1929) 2 K.B., 77.) 


Rutledge v. Inland Revenue. 


Income from Adventure in the Nature of Trade. 

A moneylender visiting Berlin on business purchased 
from a bankrupt German firm a large consignment of 
toilet paper and arra for its despatch to the United 
Kingdom. Before delivery had been made he found a 
purchaser in London to whom he resold the whole con- 
signment at a profit of over £10,000. The transaction 
was outside the scope of his ordinary business. 

ne See Oe a Se an, SEP 
isolated, was an adventure in the nature of trade 

rofits of which were assessable to income tax under 

hedule D, Case I, and excess profits duty, in respect that 
the operations of the purchase and re-sale involved in it 
were of the same kind and carried on in the same way as 
those which characterised ordinary dealing in the pur- 
chase and re-sale of paper. 

(C.S.; (1929) S.C., 379.) 


Macfarlane v. Inland Revenue. 


Claim for Repayment of Income Taz. 

The claimant was a British subject resident in Canada 
and claimed by virtue of the proviso to sect. 24 (1) of the 
Finance Act, 1920, a measure of relief from income tax 
under that Act notwithstanding he was not resident in the 
United Kingdom. His total income was derived from 
three trust estates. He included expenses of trust 
management in the statement of total income, on the 
ground that the whole income of the trust estates was his 
income. 

The Court of Session held that the expenses of 
ment of the trust estates should not be included in 
computation of the claimant’s total income, 


(C.S. ; (1929) S.L.T., 8.) 
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Supplement to “ The Incorporated Accountants’ Journal,” August, 1929. 


Caricatures made by Fred May at the Incorporated Accountants’ Reparations Dinner 
to Sir Josiah Stamp in Incorporated Accountants’ Hall on July 2nd, 1929. 
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